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| Leave the Palestine Government 


The Story of a Resignation 
by Herbert Howarth 


(Herbert Howarth was Assistant Public Infor- 
mation Officer to the Palestine Government from 
early 1943 to the end of 1945, when he resigned 
in protest against the failure of the British Labour 
Party to carry out its pre-election promises of free 
immigration into Palestine and the establishment 
of a Jewish State. Here he reviews the events 
which led up to his resignation, and shows how 
his experience in Palestine convinced him of the 
value of Jewish settlement in the country.) 


MID-NOVEMBER, a few days after Bevin 
made his awaited statement on the British Gov- 
ernment’s plans for Palestine, I sent my resignation to 
the Government. After the usual interim of official 
delay and silence, it was accepted. The resignation 
was in accordance with the traditional civil service 
practice, that if the policy under which a man is 
obliged to work conflicts violently with his conscience, 
he shall resign, in order not to be associated with acts 
of which he disapproves and in order to be free to 
express his views on the situation. 

I had worked for the Palestine Government for 
two and a half years. When I first arrived in this 
country I deliberately freed my mind of all pre-con- 
ceptions and suspended judgment, allowing the facts 
to make their own impression. After I had been six 
months in Jerusalem the Arms Trials began; and the 
atmosphere in which they were conducted, together 
with other parallel circumstances, made me angry 
with what seemed an unfair bias against the Jews in 
Government circles. Still I withheld judgment, and 
attempted to find facts to balance against facts. But 
the trend which I had marked persisted, and within a 
year I already felt that sooner or later I must cease to 
work with this Government. 

Why did I not resign immediately? Because about 
this date the British Labour Party, in conference, 
passed a resolution promising support for the Zionist 
programme, and even going beyond some of the nor- 
mal Zionist demands in its promises. Thus it became 
possible to believe that progressive and liberal opin- 
ion in Britain—which eventually would come into 
power at the polls—had recognized Jewish needs 
and would respect them. My message to Jewish 
friends became “Trust the Labour Party, which repre- 
sents the best elements in British public opinion.” 

When the General Election of 1945 carried the 
Socialists into office, Jewish Palestine was overjoyed. 
The promises were on record, and there was enough 
confidence in the British word for it to be supposed 
that they would be kept. The disappointment was as 


bitter as the expectations had been high. Immigration 
of the remnants of the Jews from suffering Europe 
remained limited to a trickle. The new government 
gave no sign of action. I still told friends not to de- 
spair; for I said and supposed that Britain was nego- 
tiating for the United States to come in with her in 
the declaration of free immigration, and that after 
the inevitable diplomatic delays a statement in the 
necessary courageous terms would follow. 

Bevin’s statement proved that the delay had in- 
deed been due to the work of negotiating with the 
States; but that even protracted negotiations had not 
brought courage to the politicians. By ignoring the 
Labour Party promises to the Jews and by failing to 
respond to the urgency of the Jewish distress, Bevin 
had falsified the claims of myself and others like me 
that British progressive opinion could be trusted for 
instant action. 


Retrospect 


A short statement of my background may be in 
order at this point, because obviously my reactions to 
events in Palestine are likely to be typical of those of 
other Englishmen who share the same education and 
history. 

My antecedents are similar to those of a large 
number of boys in the same generation who went 
through municipal secondary schools, and then to the 
University on scholarships. My parents were average 
middle-class people in a northern town. My mother’s 
parents had benefited from the solid liberal tradition 
of the late nineteenth century, and on both sides of 
the family there was a touch of that non-conformism 
which is associated in England with humanitarian 
and radical thought. But the immediate environment 
of the town in which I grew up was not favorable to 
cultural development, and an individual who hun- 
gered for the lovelier things of the world had to find 
his way to them by personal effort. 

In 1935 by dint of hard study I won the necessary 
scholarships to go up to Oxford. In the four years 
before the war the atmosphere of the universities was 
highly politicised. Most of the best minds were 
drawn to the Left. On the whole, humanitarian prin- 
ciples were uppermost in the formation of political 
convictions which tended towards an extreme form 
as student Communism rather than towards orthodox 
Labour politics. 

But as in all England, little was known about the 
Palestinian problem even in this politicised milieu. 
The Arab disturbances were in full swing at this 
period; but all the average Englishman knew was 
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that Arabs and Jews were at war in Palestine. The 
nature of the problem and the needs that underlay it 
were virtually unknown. 

I took my degree in the crucial summer of 1939, 
and just as the war began went out to Egypt to lec- 
ture in English at the Egyptian University. I like to 
bear this in mind when reviewing my development 
towards Zionism. If I had gone straight from Eng- 
land to Tel Aviv and fallen in love with the cultural 
animation there, it might be thought that my Zion- 
ism took fio account of the Arab situation. But Egypt 
gave me four years of Arab life. First as university 
lecturer, then as an officer of the British Ministry of 
Information’s services in Cairo, I got to know many 
Egyptians, some of whom became valued friends. 
Their points of view reached me. I understood, and 
still understand, the importance of contemporary 
social movements in the Arab world. The Arab 
masses, illiterate, dormant for centuries, are at last 
on the threshold of a new stage in their evolution; 
and the first step in this direction is the creation of an 
Arab middle-class. The circumstances command the 
interest of any social thinker; and I made social sur- 
veys in a working quarter of Cairo with a view to 
knowing them. But I find the Jewish question in Pal- 
estine a more urgent one; and in addition a Zionist 
solution in Palestine, far from being hostile to Arab 
development, will assist the Arab masses. 

The active Arab opposition to Jewish progress ap- 
pears to have fundamentally the same character as 
that of pre-war anti-Semitism among European gov- 
ernments, in that by focusing attention on an imag- 
inary outside enemy it diverts the view of the Arab 
masses from the possibilities of their emancipation at 
home. It is fostered by the few who hold and wish to 
retain the power. What is more difficult to under- 
stand is why British, and perhaps American official- 
dom in the Middle East, accepts the Arab front 
against Zionism as if it were profoundly based on 
popular will. 

In the web of antipathy for Zionism which is thus 
woven across the region, it is as difficult, even in the 
neighbouring countries of the Middle East, to learn 
the truth about Palestine as it is in distant Britain. In 
Cairo I learned very little of what was happening. 
Some Britishers who regularly passed their holidays 
in Palestine because they liked the manner of Jewish 
life, provided a modicum of information. Then one 
day Gustav Schocken, the editor of the Tel Aviv daily 
Haaretz, arrived on a visit, and when I talked with 
him and his wife after lunch, it was a revelation to 
hear from them the story of the Jewish effort. I sat 
with them for three hours asking them questions 
about Palestine and absorbing the facts. For example, 
this was the first time I heard about Wingate. Al- 
though his work in Palestine had vindicated British 
honour among the Jews, much as Byron’s did among 
the Greeks, the story had as yet not come through the 
blanket of silence which is hung between Palestine 
and the outside world. 
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In Palestine 

‘When I was transferred to Palestine I came, as I 
have said, determined to reject all views and sugges- 
tions until my own experience had taught me how to 
evaluate them. Life in Jerusalem does not help a new 
British official to see Jewish work in the country. 
Jerusalem circles tend to be closed entities. Estab- 
lished British officialdom has, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, grouped itself so that it is difficult to form 
Jewish friendships. A few men with continental dis- 
positions separate themselves from the body of civil 
servants and succeed in making certain Jewish con- 
tacts; but these almost always are with the least typ- 
ical members of the Yishuv—they are people who 
themselves are apart from the mass movements, and 
who have drawn out of the main stream of Zionism 
into their particular ivory towers. 

On the other hand, Britishers find it easier to 
make Arab contacts, at least with that limited but de- 
cisively national group of Jerusalem Arabs who can 
afford hospitality on the lavish scale they like. The 
situation that confronted me in 1943 was that the 
normal English official had no objection to being 
seen in Arab company and to avowing a partiality for 
the Arab case, but that none of them cared to avow 
Jewish company, and there was something like fear 
of speaking even a sentence in favour of the Jewish 
position—although the discussion might be over a 
minor issue, not over the Palestine question as a 
whole. When a visiting friend came to see me from 
Egypt during the autumn of 1943 I had to state in 
conversation, “Britishers can admit here that they 
support the Arabs but none of them would dare to 
admit that they support the Jews.” 

If I had stayed on assignment to Jerusalem, I 
might still know after two years and a half, next to 
nothing of the urgency of the Jewish case. Much as I 
hated official prejudices, they might have seeped into 
me. But I went down to Lydda District. Here there 
are twin towns side by side:—Jaffa, which like the 
rest of the urban Arab world is in a condition to be 
compared with the English town of the early eight- 
eenth century, and Tel Aviv which has evolved on 
lines that make it comparable to a shining modern 
Central European city. This comparison of the two 
places would suggest that Englishmen would prefer 
to live in Tel Aviv. But most of them live in Jaffa, 
and it is an official convention in Lydda District that 
Englishmen should live in Jaffa. It may have had its 
origin in mere domestic economics, for differences of 
municipal taxation used to make life cheaper in Jaffa 
than Tel Aviv. But now there are political and racial 
implications in the practice. 

‘In order to learn the nature of the Jewish case I 
flouted the regular procedure and went to live in Tel 
Aviv. Contacts now proved easy to make. The same 
things that made Tel Aviv the favorite leave-centre 
of Allied troops serving in the Middle East made it 
delightful to live there—its culture, its cleanliness, 
its dynamic as a township, the friendliness of its 
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people. Now I saw Jewish life from the inside. First 
newspapermen with whom I worked took me to 
their homes, and there I met people from other pro- 
fessions, till at last I counted among my acquaint- 
ances men and women of all trades and all types of 
origin. My life became a chain of conversations about 
Jewry and Zionism and Palestine. I talked, argued, 
listened. The character of the Jewish love for Pales- 
tine made itself clear from human facts. 

There are a number of regular anti-Zionist canards 
current in officialdom. Conversations in Tel Aviv ex- 
posed them one by one. For example, the story that 
many of the immigrants to Palestine are only looking 
for the first chance to escape from the country. Many 
Englishmen of good intention, who wish to clear 
their conscience of guilt in opposing further immi- 
gration into Palestine, have used this myth. But the 
fact is that almost everybody I have met is resolved 
to keep Palestine as his home. There are people who 
want to visit Europe to try to find their relatives or to 
recover their property, and there are Sabras* who 
want to go to England or the States for two years’ 
advanced education; but all will come back. 

Then there is the legend that immigrants from 
abroad cannot thrive in the Palestinian climate. The 
health of Palestinian children gives the lie to this 
story. A wonderful new generation is being produced 
here, glowing in mind and body. The troops who 
have seen the children of the settlements will vouch 
for this. 

Then there is the antipathy exhibited by many 
British officials for the Hebrew language. Some ridi- 
cule it, some pretend to find it dissonant, some think 
it uneconomical to bring a new language to birth. 
But as soon as a man has lived in a Jewish atmos- 
phere in Palestine he sees the value of the language 
as a unifying force, and how it is loved. Because it is 
loved it is creative, and a new literature is springing 
up with a new people. It gives a richness to life which 
an alien language, chosen as a unifying force, would 
not have given. 

But all in all the Government does not try to en- 
courage the Jewish population in its experiments. It 
sets up competition—in education, for example, and 
in soil conservation and tree-planting—and although 
it has the advantage of greater resources, still lags in 
the competition. The least charge that can be made 
against the Government is that in order to preserve 
that balance of progress in the two communities 
which is its fetish, it tries to hold back Jewish initia- 
tive in order that Arab development shall not seem 
too far behind. Yet unrestricted Jewish development 
would take the Arabs far further than the present 
Government is able to take either of them. 


But Some Understanding 
Nevertheless, despite the walls thrown up by of- 
ficial convention there exists among a few who can 





* Sabras—native Palestinian Jews—literally “cactus.”—Ed. 
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use their own eyes and heads some understanding 
and sympathy for the Jewish effort. After my resig- 
nation had been announced, I received letters not 
only from the Jewish public, but also from a number 
of Englishmen, expressing approval. One official 
wrote: 

“I have been here eight years and my mind has 
been shocked and numbed by the repeated in- 
human behaviour of our Government towards this 
valiant, courageous handful of Jews. I can hon- 
estly say that at times our Government has risen 
no higher than the Gestapo and SS troops for their 
speciousness, their duplicity, and their cunning and 
brutality.” 

Similarly, British soldiers who visited Palestine 
during the war years and stayed in the Jewish settle- 
ments and towns are every day writing to their 
friends here, expressing their regret at the present 
forcible stoppage of immigration by the Ministers 
who promised to help the Yishuv. Here is a passage 
from one letter that has been shown to me: 

“I make no reservations. Mr. Bevin’s statement 
is a betrayal of every promise made by the Socialist 
party to your people during the last twenty years 
and both as a Briton and a Socialist I am deeply 
ashamed. . .. 

“The English newspapers are publishing fantas- 
tic accounts of the happenings in Palestine and 
only one with my experience can see their false- 
hood but apparently all the correspondents are be- 
ing fed with news by the local Administration of- 
ficials who are, and have always been, your chief 
enemies. .. .” 


The writer then states that he has written to his M.P. 
“You can imagine the tone of the letters I have 
written both to Mr. Bevin and to other Socialist 
M.P.s and I can only tell you that there are many 
in the party who feel as I do.” 
So the Jewish friends who wrote to me to say that my 
resignation proved that Englishmen have not yet lost 
their sénse of justice were right. Those of us who 
have seen these things ourselves are ashamed of what 
Bevin has done and has failed to do, and are deter- 
mined to ask our country to put right the wrong that 
has been done to the Jews. 

Of course we live in a world of power politics. A 
Foreign Minister naturally has to look all round him 
before he jumps. But if Britain and the U. S. A. are 
not today together strong enough to act according to 
principles of justice and humanity, when will they 
be? To imagine that relations with the Arab world or 
with Russia can be made more expedient by sacrific- 
ing the Jewish nation, and the Jewish power of 
reclaiming waste land, is fantastic self-deception. 
The world is waiting for someone to act by reference 
to standards of justice. America and Britain should 
dare to do it on the issue of Palestine; and their dar- 
ing may turn out to be ultimately expedient as well 
as just. 
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Defenses against Group Defamation 


by Leo Pfeffer 


"1 og THE LAW supposes that,” said Mr. Bumble in 

Oliver Twist, “the law is a ass, a idiot.” What- 
ever supposition Mr. Bumble may have had in mind 
is sound sense compared to the supposition in the law 
of libel that the greater the crime, the less culpable 
the criminal. Under our system of jurisprudence, if I 
should call a particular Jew a usurer, he could sue me 
for slander and possibly recover a substantial judg- 
ment. But if I should state publicly that a// Jews are 
usurers, no Jew could sue me, nor would I be subject 
to prosecution under the criminal law. Similarly, if 
Bilbo were to doff the cloak of Senatorial privilege 
and write a letter to a newspaper charging a particu- 
lar Negro with having inferior blood, he would sub- 
ject himself to liability in damages; but he, or any- 
one else, may with complete immunity charge that all 
Negroes have inferior blood. John O’Donnell, Daily 
News columnist, may well have crossed into the field 
of actionable libel in printing the fairy tale that 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Justice Frankfurter, David 
Niles, and Sidney Hillman conspired to obtain Gen- 
eral Patton’s removal from command; he could with 
perfect safety have charged merely that the removal 
resulted from a conspiracy of “Jews.” The law, in- 
deed, is ‘“‘a ass.” 

The fear of legal action, a powerful deterrent to 
libel of individuals, is absent in the case of defama- 
tion of ethnic groups, with the result that such de- 
famatory untruths are iterated and reiterated, pub- 
lished and republished. Henry Ford’s anti-Semitic 
diatribe, The Eternal Jew, is being circulated today, 
years after Ford repudiated his anti-Semitism. The 
Protocols of the Elders of Zion can be purchased for 
ten cents at any Christian Front meeting. In 1937, 
Edward Edmondson, one of our native fascists, was 
charged with criminal libel based on anti-Jewish 
articles which the court called “the outpourings of a 
fanatical and bigoted mind”; but the court dismissed 
the indictment because it failed to name a specific per- 
son of the Jewish religion who was thus libelled, and 
Edmondson continued to publish his American Vigi- 
lante Bulletins, with their calumny and bigotry. 

It is a most tragic error to suppose that defamation 
of a racial or religious group is harmless because no 
particular individual is singled out. A lie, as Hitler 
well knew, will be believed, no matter how big it is, 
if only it is repeated often enough. The continuous 
repetition of a slander gradually wears away the crit- 
ical sense and eventually impresses the slander upon 
the mind as a self-evident fact. It is difficult on any 
other ground to explain a southern lynching or a 
Kishineff massacre or a Nazi extermination program. 
We who deny any factual basis to racism cannot con- 


tend that the blood of the southern white is less 
noble than that of the Negro victim, or that all Ger- 
mans are inherently evil. The members of a lynching 
mob are probably quite decent people; no doubt they 
are kind to their wives and children, work hard for a 
living, and do not generally drink to excess. Their 
mental reactions during a lynching are probably not 
substantially different from those of a group of Eng- 
lishmen engaged in a fox hunt, and for the same 
reason—the hunted is not of the same species as the 
hunters. The continued repetition of the fairy tale 
that Negro blood is different from and inferior to 
Caucasian has caused millions of uneducated or par- 
tially educated poor whites to consider Negroes an 
intermediate species between simian and human. 

Leonard Lyons reports that a Nazi scientist charged 
with injecting malaria virus into concentration camp 
inmates for experimental purposes, replied with un- 
feigned innocence: “They were Russians and Poles. 
In America you work on guinea pigs. What's the dif- 
ference?” Polish peasants carried out government- 
inspired pogroms because they had been taught since 
childhood the lie that Jews murdered Gentile chil- 
dren as part of their ritual. German citizens, appar- 
ently not different from English or French citizens, 
participated or acquiesced in mass murder of Jews 
because for years they had been exposed to the lie 
that the Jews were their enemy and that all would be 
well when Jewish blood would flow. Race libels do 
not usually have immediate recognizable results, but 
their cumulative effect when compared with defama- 
tion of individuals is as atomic fission to the explo- 
sion of a fire-cracker. 


IT MUST NOT be supposed that enlightened progres- 
sive Americans are oblivious to the dangers to dem- 
ocracy inherent in defamatory attacks upon minority 
groups. However, whenever measures are suggested 
to meet these attacks, the cry “Civil liberties!” is 
raised and liberals are immediately paralyzed. Only 
when the group defamation reaches a degree of in- 
tensity close to the boiling point—when there is a 
“clear and present danger” of a breach of the peace 
or of a race riot or a lynching, do they concede that 
the state may legally step in to prevent disorder and 
punish the instigators. (This is comparable to a med- 
ical policy of refusing to interfere with an infection 
until it is about to reach a vital organ.) But if the 
danger is more than a nose-distance away, the liberal 
will nobly proclaim: “I do not agree with what you 
say, but I will give my life for your right to say it.” 
And if the experience of liberals in Germany is any 
indication, he may be required to give just that. 
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When the fascist Edmondson was tried for criminal 
libel on the basis of his anti-Semitic writings, the 
American Jewish Committee, the American Jewish 
Congress, and the Civil Liberties Union filed briefs 
amici curiae, arguing that the indictment was a threat 
to free speech and asking that it be dismissed. 
Edmondson repaid this kindness by filing a brief 
quoting the Zion Protocols and abusing the Jews. 

It cannot be denied that legislative or judicial rec- 
ognition of group defamation entails possible dan- 
gers to freedom of speech and of the press. Unfortu- 
nately, all effective action entails risks. The risks, 
however, should not be overestimated. Anglo-Amer- 
ican libel law possesses its own protective devices. A 
factual statement, no matter how damaging, consti- 
tutes no wrong if true. Fair comment may be made 
on matters of public interest. The defense of privi- 
lege prevents disciplining of legislators, except by 
their colleagues. Judges may say anything and wit- 
nesses and lawyers almost anything during the course 
of a legal proceeding. Actions or criminal prosecu- 
tion based on defamation are generally barred by 
very short statutes of limitation. Most important of 
all, the frontier tradition of American jurisprudence, 
coupled with the skeptical, if not antipathetic atti- 
tude of American judges and juries towards wrongs 
not involving tangible injuries are adequate guar- 
antees that no undue risk to freedom of expression is 
entailed in an attempt to curb by law malicious 
defamation of ethnic groups. 

Recognition of group libel would be merely an 
evolutionary step in the gradual erosion of the indi- 
vidualism of American jurisprudence, itself an aspect 
of the frontier tradition. We are beginning to realize 
that rules regulating competition among individual 
entrepreneurs are totally inadequate in an economic 
society dominated by titanic corporations. For cen- 
turies one who wilfully took a single life paid with 
his own, while the worst that could befall one who 
took thousands of lives was that he would live out his 
years away from his native land, writing his memoirs 
or chopping wood; more often than not the appella- 
tion “Great” would be added to his name. Yet, today 
we witness an international tribunal completely dis- 
regarding the fiction of sovereignty and trying as 
common murderers those who instigate aggressive 
war. The law is an ass, but even an ass learns slowly. 

Nor has the law of defamation been unaffected by 
the modern trend. A corporation, in fiction a unity, 
but in truth a plurality, may be the subject of legal 
defamation. So may a partnership, an association, 
and a labor-union. Libel of a group is deemed a cog- 
nizable legal wrong if membership is of definable 
limits and the members possess a common interest in 
its good name. It is but a logical step to drop the first 
requirement. 


SOME legislative attempts have been made to meet 
the problem of group defamation. In 1935 it was 
made a criminal offense in New Jersey to circulate, 
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publish or utter in public any statement which “in- 
cites, counsels, promotes or advocates hatred, vio- 
lence or hostility against any group of persons. . . by 
reason of race, color, religion, or manner of worship.” 
Massachusetts, in 1943, extended its criminal libel 
law to false writings, published with intent “to mali- 
ciously promote hatred of any group of persons .. . 
because of race, color or religion.” Somewhat similar 
statutes have been enacted in Connecticut, Illinois, 
and the city of Pittsburgh. A number of other cities, 
including Detroit, St. Paul, Seattle, Milwaukee, and 
Cleveland, as well as the state of Florida, have pro- 
hibited ‘anonymous group libel, #e., defamatory 
printed matter which does not reveal the identity of 
the publisher or distributor. 

For a variety of reasons these attempts have not 
been very successful. Frequently, the statutes have 
been poorly drafted. The New Jersey law, for ex- 
ample, was invalidated by the Court of Errors and 
Appeals on the ground that it was too sweeping and 
indefinite. Moreover, the social indignation which 
gives rise to the law generally expends itself in the 
effort to enact it, leaving little or none to stimulate 
enforcement. But the chief defect of these attempts 
is that their approach is purely criminal. American 
prosecutors have been reluctant to prosecute and 
jurors and judges to convict on charges of criminal 
libel even when a particular individual was the sub- 
ject of a defamatory attack. Where an undefined 
group is the victim, punishment is even less likely. 

It is not intended by this to suggest that amend- 
ment of the criminal libel laws to cover group defa- 
mation is useless. Against financially irresponsible, 
fly-by-night racists no other weapon is available. By 
all means the scope of the penal code should be ex- 
tended to encompass the operations of such small- 
time fascists. In addition, the term libel should be 
defined to include defamations expressed orally to 
a large group of persons—frequently a more danger- 
ous form of racism than written or printed libels. 
Of course, such enactments must be followed by vig- 
ilance in enforcement. But, even at best, the penal 
code can supply no more than a fractional solution 
of the problem. 


JUDICIAL, as well as legislative reluctance to recog- 
nize defamation of imperfectly defined groups as a 
civil wrong is probably based principally on the ap- 
parent lack of a legal protagonist. The American 
concept of a civil libel action is a suit seeking pecu- 
niary compensation and courts have accordingly al- 
lowed libel actions by groups only when the group 
was comparatively small and well defined, so that 
its members could share in the award of damages. 
Since it is impracticable for all Jews or all Negroes 
to share in an award of damages, the law has allowed 
the defamer to go scot free. 

Aside from the obvious injustice of such a result, 
the impediment may be more fancied than real. Our 
law, particularly our municipal law, frequently del- 
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egates to private corporations the right to enforce 
certain laws and retain for their own benefit the prof- 
its of such enforcement. Many cities allow the local 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to 
collect and retain dog license fees and fines for vio- 
lations of the dog licensing statutes. Bar associations 
are generally empowered to invoke judicial machin- 
ery for the disciplining of attorneys. Examples can be 
multiplied, but it is sufficiently clear that it would 
not be unprecedented to allow, for instance, the 
National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People to sue and recover for libels of the Ne- 
gro race, or to allow the local Jewish Council to sue 
for defamation of the Jewish people or religion. 
However, more important even than damages is 
a remedy which could be invoked by practically any 
member of the defamed groups, if it were recognized 
by our law—compulsory retraction. This remedy is 
available in most countries and is highly valuable 
and efficacious. The retraction by the columnist 
O’Donnell of his defamatory charge not only neu- 
tralized much of the damage caused by the charge it- 
self, but at least partly neutralized any subsequent 
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anti-Semitic defamations he may express. Nor can 
he or his publisher afford many such retractions. 
O’Donnell’s retraction is a rarity and was possible 
only because the gravity of the charge and its easily 
demonstrated falsity combined to arouse spontane- 
ous, widespread indignation among readers and ad- - 
vertisers. There is no good reason why any member 
of a defamed group should not be allowed to sue for 
a decree compelling a retraction published in the 
same newspaper or magazine and with the same con- 
spicuousness as the defamation. No procedural ob- 
stacle prevents adoption of this remedy by our law. 
Compliance with a decree directing retraction can be 
assured by use of the court’s power to punish for 
contempt—in the same way as a court of equity 
compels a defendant to sign a deed. Nor is compul- 
sory publication entirely unknown to American law: 
labor relation boards frequently require an employer 
to post an adverse order on the company bulletin 
board. And above all, this procedure is entirely free 
of any substantial possibility of infringing upon the 
constitutional right of free speech. 


in America 


by Werner J. Cahnman 


sas ARE good reasons why immigrants from 
Italy and their descendants in America are still 
inadequately assimilated into the body politic. First 
of all, while there were sectarian Italian settlements 
in this country way back in colonial times, the high 
tide of Italian immigration occurred not before the 
1880's, and the majority of the present population 
of Italian descent arrived only after 1900. This means 
that most Italian-Americans belong to the first and 
second generations and that insufficient time has 
elapsed for them to have completed their cycle of 
Americanization. It means further that they arrived 
too late to take part in the conquest of the farmlands 
of the nation. By the end of the last century, the 
open country, by and large, was occupied, while in- 
dustrial development was forging ahead. The coun- 
tryside was Celto-Germanic in stock, Anglo-Saxon 
in language and institutions, Protestant in religious 
allegiance. The Italians, therefore, as a people of 
Mediterranean temperament, Latin speech and cul- 
ture, and Catholic Church affiliation, hardly met 
with a congenial environment. 

There are other reasons which increased the “social 
distance” enormously. When the Italian immigrant 
came to America, he changed not only continent, 
climate, and language, but he left his hillside home- 
town behind to be drawn into the life of our teem- 
ing industrial centers. The Italian immigrant popu- 
lation was not a cross-section of the peninsula. Peo- 


ple from the industrial North were few and far be- 
tween, and the middle and upper classes were only 
sparingly represented. Nine out of every ten Ital- 
ians who set foot on these shores came from the agri- 
cultural South, especially from the region of Naples, 
from the impoverished provincia di Basilicata, and 
from Sicily. The typical immigrant was a rural man, 
from the bottem rungs of a feudal society, deeply 
steeped in folk-lore and family tradition, owing his 
allegiance to the clan and to the township rather 
than to the nation. He was to be made over into an 
American before he ever had a chance to conceive of 
Italy. Italy to him was represented by the tax-collec- 
tor, the recruiting officer, and the clerk of the court, 
all three of them enemies of the peasant. America ap- 
peared as an image of a huge, heartless, backbreak- 
ing, and moneymaking sweatshop. 

Understandably, the Sicilian and Calabrian vil- 
lager felt little desire to exchange the familiarity of 
his paese with the strange, mechanized world out- 
side. But he was desperately poor and the prevailing 
feudal system kept him pitilessly chained to his pre- 
destined station. The idea occurred to him that he 
could go to America, slave for himself rather than 
for a hierarchy of overlords, save money, and return, 
after some years had elapsed, as a respectable citizen, 
buy a house, and enjoy the rest of his days in pros- 
perity among relatives and friends. From this view- 
point, migration carried a tremendous appeal. Hun- 
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dreds of thousands embarked year after year for 
American destinations, but, at the same time, the 
fluctuation between immigration from and re-immi- 
gration to Italy was so strong that in some years the 
return movement almost equalled the original move- 
ment to this country. Not all of those that returned, 


however, struck new roots in the old homeland.’ 


Many could no longer adjust themselves to the nar- 
row confines of a quasi-medieval society. They were 
no more so poor and humble that they would will- 
ingly drudge in the fields as they had done previously, 
while they were certainly not wealthy enough to live 
as gentlemen. Quite a few made the voyage back 
across the ocean a second time. 

As a result, millions of the village poor -of Italy 
remained permanently in America. The men sent re- 
mittances home to their parents and sisters, but they 
had their wives and immediate family come and join 
them here. They bought Italian food, kept an Italian 
cuisine, huddled in little Italies and Sicilies which 
were, in their social context, precise replicas of the 
old world town and village. They always slaved and 
sometimes saved, they talked over a glass of cheap 
wine nostalgically about the lost sweet days of youth, 
but they stayed. They stuck to each other with the 
clannishness of an old-established folk-society. The 
men from one particular village settled down in one 
particular street or neighborhood of the town and 
rallied to the festa of their particular patron saint. In 
contra-distinction to Polish and Irish Catholics, there 
was little significance attached to the Roman-Catholic 
Church as the great, uniting institution of Christian- 
ity. The hierarchy of the Church, from the parish 
priest upward, was too elaborate to be understood, 
God Almighty too remote to be approached by a 
humble laborer. The patron saint had to intervene. 

The religious life of a people mirrors its social 
reality. As you need the saint, so you need the pad- 
roneé, so you need the politician. Having escaped one 
exploitative system in Europe, the Italian masses fell 
prey to another one here in America. The padrone, 
in the old days, was an overseer of work who bridged 
the gap of language and custom between the Italian 
workingman and the German or Irish foremen and 
subcontractors, who, in turn, were subordinated to 
the Yankee management. The padrone kept his men 
employed, but in doing so, he made his cut. So did, 
and still does, the racketeer-politician, whom one 
nonetheless needs to appease the police, to intervene 
with the judge, and to gain favors from the municipal 
government. In the 1920’s and 1930’s, the Italian 
neighborhoods were left to drift for themselves cul- 
turally, but they became intimately tied up with the 
life of urban America politically. In the three greatest 
port cities of the country, in New York, San Fran- 
cisco, and New Orleans, Italian politicos even made 
the mayoralty race. 


NONETHELESS, the life-cycle of Americanization is 
far from being completed. While we need no longer 
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worry about the fate of the immigrant, we must be 
concerned about the fate of his children. The crisis of 
Italian-American life may be epitomized as the prob- 
lem of the second generation. More than their par- 
ents, the American-born and reared second genera- 
tion are wanderers between two worlds. Their parents 
had worked in a capitalistic society, but dwelt in a 
folk society. They had essayed a broken English at 
the place of business, but Italian remained the lan- 
guage of the heart. Thus, they retained their inner 
integrity. The heart of the second generation is split. 
They love their parents and provide for them in their 
old age. They converse in Italian, if they visit them. 
But their own language is English and they are proud 
of it. They have gone through American schools, 
played American games, eaten American food, 
dreamt American dreams. Their minds have been 
attuned to the challenge of material success. Yet, 
they feel frustrated in their aspirations. They sense 
that they are not accepted to full citizenship. They 
know that, as a group, they have no status. Actually, 
to the long-legged, red-necked, tight-lipped, old-stock 
American, and no less to the German, Scandinavian, 
Irishman, the swarthy, stocky, gesticulating Sicilian is 
not quite a white man. He is a “dago” and a “wop,” 
he deals in illicit merchandise, he is given to the knife 
and the pistol, he cannot be trusted. When President 
Roosevelt, in his Charlottesville speech, branded 
Mussolini’s Italy as having thrust the dagger into 
France’s back, he echoed, unwittingly, the language 
of popular prejudice. Millions of Italian-Americans 
felt it and resented it. 

It is true enough that both first and second genera- 
tion Italians in America felt elated by the initial suc- 
cess of Fascism in the mother country. Fascism as 
such meant nothing to them, but it helped them to 
rise in the larger American society. Suddenly, their 
homeland, povera Italia, was talked about with re- 
spect. Businessmen with glamorous offices in the 
downtown district admired the newly-won efficiency. 
Millions applauded when Balbo’s squadron flew 
across the ocean. Here and now, the villager from 
Calabria and Apulia, with the horizon of Cornerville, 
U. S. A., was offered a chance to become an Italian 
and an American at the same time. But the joy was 
soon turned into fear when Italy entered the war in 
Europe on Germany’s side. With fear and trembling, 
the day was awaited when a choice would have to be 
made between the love of dear Italy, which by now 
was envisaged as an enlarged home-town, and the 
allegiance to the flag of the United States. It was this 
fear, not the love of dictatorship, which made many 
an Italian citizen, alongside the Germans of the 
Middle West, join the ranks of the isolationists in 
the days before Pearl Harbor. ; 

The war came and the allegiance of the Italian 
workingman stood the test. Yet the price paid was 
that the free expansion of his personality was 
thwarted again. He hoped as fervently as any other 
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American for the victory of the American armies, but 
he could not help but feel humbled by the news of 
Italian defeats. In his dreams (which were some- 
times quite outspoken) he desired England to be 
punished for her colossal colonial greed and Italy's 
empire confirmed by a victorious alliance with Amer- 
ica. To realize that the dream was impossible of ful- 
fillment, was to witness a terrible historical mistake. 
The result was a new timidity and a new repression. 
Millions of Italian-Americans, first and second gen- 
eration alike, relapsed into inarticulateness, sullen- 
ness, and defiance. 


THE END of the war and the great amount of sym- 
pathy with which stricken post-Fascist Italy is treated 
in the American press, may go a long way to help 
heal the wounds which have been inflicted in recent 
years. Similarly, the fact that hundreds of thousands 
of soldiers of Italian extraction served side by side 
with millions of other Americans in the armed forces 
of the United States, is likely to be a factor in the 
slow and painful process of incorporation of a hither- 
to segregated element into the larger society of the 
nation. In addition, the labor unions are doing their 
share to integrate the Italian workingman. But we 
should realize that not only must surface institutions 
send their roots deeper and deeper into the soil be- 
neath, but the hidden forces that slumber in the 
ethnic group must also work their way through the 
crust of the new language and gain shape and ex- 
pression in the new environment. 

Here we have the point of leverage where the best 
among the Italian-American youth as well as the 
non-Italian leaders of general public opinion and 
public agencies are called upon to play their part. At 
the present time, all observers agree that the ranks of 
the second generation Italian-Americans are widely 
split. Some discern Italian, American, and Italian- 
American factions; meaning by “Italians” those who 
stick by the replica of the old country village, by 
“Americans” those who divorce themselves com- 
pletely from the lives of their former compatriots, 
and by “Italian-Americans” those who, (allegedly a 
large majority) try to combine heritage and environ- 
ment in a new synthesis. Others label the two first- 
named groups “in-groupers” and “rebels” (with re- 
gard to the old folk society) respectively, while they 
dispose of the medium group as mere “apathetics.” 
We believe that the nomenclature of “corner boys” 
and “college men,” which has been used by William 
F. Whyte in his book “Street Corner Society,” is most 
descriptive and meaningful. Unfortunately, the inten- 
tions of these two groups do not square. In a healthy 
development, the college men should represent the 
aspirations and the interests of the group from which 
they spring. But powerful forces within a capitalistic 
society, such as ours, put a premium on the reckless 
pursuit of social advancement on the part of the 
climbing individual. The middle class youth is in 
clined to foresake his friends to gain advantage. 
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Hence, there remain only the despised “street corner 
boys” to be interested in the local community; and 
their helpers are, lacking better ones, the bosses and 
politicians. Furthermore, public agencies, such as set- 
tlement houses, school boards, and the like, quite 
consciously refrain from availing themselves of the 


‘native leadership. They educate the “good kids” our 


of the community and leave the “bad boys” to shift 
for themselves in the streets. However, it is as a reac- 
tion to the, no matter how subtly, condescending atti- 
tude of the missionaries and emissaries of the domi- 
nant group that recently and in various cities, Italian 
neighborhood leadership has found its voice. The 
pride of an ancient race, which has given much to the 
world in the arts and sciences, asserts itself in the at- 
tempt to gain a respected place in the nation. 


Jewish Hemisphere 
Solidarity 


by Arieh Tartakower 


© mcm “hemisphere solidarity” have the same im- 
portance for American Jews as is proclaimed so 
frequently with regard to the general population of 
the Americas? Are there certain common interests 
and common ideals, calling for joint effort by the 
six million Jews in the Western Hemisphere, now 
more than half the Jewish population of the world? 

These are the questions which, during my three 
recent visits to Latin America, arose in my mind 
almost daily. For the first time in my life I came in 
close contact with the Jews of Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Mexico, Uruguay, and a few other Latin Amer- 
ican countries. I saw their life and their problems, 
I listened to their ideas and their plans, and in my 
conferences with their representatives I tried to find 
an answer to the questions formulated above. Let me 
recapitulate briefly what we said to each other. 

The analogy, from the point of view of “hemi- 
sphere solidarity”, between the Jews of the Americas 
and their Gentile neighbors has, of course, very strict 
limits. The Jews of the Western Hemisphere are not 
a territorially separate nation, connected with the 
rest of the world merely by bonds of general human 
solidarity. They are part and parcel of the Jewish 
people. They are—certainly the great majority of 
them—united by the consciousness of their duties 
towards the Jews in all other countries, at present 
especially towards the Jews in Europe, and by their 
firm determination to cooperate in the establishment 
of the Jewish Commonwealth in Palestine. Over and 
above hemispheric or any other local solidarity, there 
exists, therefore, the great solidarity of all Jews of 
the world. 

However, one may still inquire whether there are 
certain common problems in the life of the Jews of 
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the Western Hemisphere and whether they do not 
require special policy or even a special organization. 


LET Us begin by stressing the similarity in the history 
and conditions of life of Jews in the American re- 
publics. The American Jewish communities are all 
very young. Significant Jewish life in America can 
hardly be traced back more than a hundred years; 
in most American countries it is even more recent. 
There were, of course, Jewish settlements or even 
Jewish communities in earlier centuries in various 
American countries—more, by the way, in South 
America than in North—but no real Jewish life 
developed out of them, until the stream of German 
Jewish immigration began to pour into the United 
States in the middle of the last century. This was fol- 
lowed by the much more considerable Jewish immi- 
gration from Eastern Europe, first to the United 
States and then to other American countries. The 
tradition of American Jewry, measured in decades 
and centuries, is, therefore, not very old. 

There is considerable similarity among American 
Jewish communities in other respects also. The occu- 
pations of the Jews in America are, generally speak- 
ing, the same everywhere. The Jewish trader and the 
Jewish industrialist are the dominant type in the 
United States, just as they are in Argentina and in 
Chile and in other American countries. Whereas the 
Jewish communities in Europe, especially in Eastern 
Europe, before the war had a rather considerable per- 
centage of manual workers, and whereas Jewish life 
in Palestine is based on the fundamental principle 
of Jewish labor, no such thing exists in the Western 
Hemisphere. On the contrary, though in former 
decades large sections of the immigrant Jewish popu- 
lation were concentrated in manual work (as, for 
instance, clothing workers in the United States and 
Argentina, Jewish farmers in Argentina and Canada, 
and in a few other countries) not much remains of 
them at present. 

Similar too, are the political and social problems 
facing the Jewries of the Western Hemisphere. The 
Jews are equal citizens in the American countries, 
but equality of rights does not necessarily mean free- 
dom from discrimination, especially in economic and 
social life. There is considerable anti-Semitism in 
America, although it is less evident today, with the 
exception of Argentina, than it is in periods of eco- 
nomic difficulty. Politically, Jewry in the New World, 
especially in Latin America, does not represent a 
significant force. Jewish communities, as far as they 
exist, are established on a merely voluntary basis; the 
type of “Kehillah” recognized by public law, which 
was so common in Europe before the war, does not 
exist at all in the Americas. The same, of course, is 
true of national minority rights, which not only do 
not exist in the Americas, but are not even considered 
worth fighting for. On the contrary, efforts are being 
made in many countries to force upon the Jews a 
process of assimilation. 
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Cultural assimilation is the last of the common 
problems of American Jewries. It is something well 
known in -all countries, whether enforced by the 
authorities or—as is much more frequent—arising 
out of the normal conditions of life. Its first, and 
for the time being, most important sign is the disap- 
pearance of Yiddish as the language of the Jewish 
community. This has already happened to a very 
considerable degree in North America and is at 
present taking place also in Latin America, although 
on a much more modest scale. The next steps are, 
or will be, growing Jewish illiteracy, growing lack 
of interest in Jewish problems, and, finally, loss of 
contact with the Jewish community. The dangers 
inherent in the trend in this direction can hardly be 
overstated. 


SO MUCH for the common problems. But there are 
also considerable differences between the Jews of the 
United States and those in Latin America. The 
enumeration of a few of them may serve as a transi- 
tion to what will be said about the tasks of Jewish 
hemisphere solidarity. 

Latin American Jewry is, with all due respect to 
the Jews of this country, much more Jewish than 
the Jewry of the United States. This may to a con- 
siderable degree be the result of its more recent im- 
migration. The first generation of immigrants, for 
whom Yiddish is their main, in many cases even 
their only language, who left their relatives and 
friends in Europe only a few years or a few decades 
ago and who are still closely connected with their 
own small town over there and with the Jews in 
Europe in general,—this generation has vanished or 
dwindled to an insignificant minority in the United 
States, but it still is very strongly represented in 
Latin America. Interest in Jewish affairs, willingness 
to help Jews in other countries, is, therefore, stronger 
in Latin America than it is over here. The type of 
Jew, who thinks primarily of his own interests and 
is indifferent to Jewish problems, is hardly to be 
found in Latin America. 

Bound up with this is a sounder reaction on the 
part of Latin American Jewry to problems of Jewish 
life in general and to anti-Semitism in particular. 
Although they certainly suffer no less from anti- 
Semitic propaganda than the Jews in this country, 
Latin American Jews do not devote even approxi- 
mately as much attention to it. The vast literature 
on the “psychology of anti-Semitism,” on its causes, 
on the fight against it, etc. which fills the files and the 
publications of so many Jewish organizations in this 
country, is much more modestly represented in Latin 
America. The Jews there are simply stronger in their 
Jewish consciousness and need no elaborate argu- 
ments to be convinced that anti-Semitism is unjusti- 
fied, nor need they be told how to protect their inter- 
ests and their honor against it. 

Protection they certainly need. Anti-Semitism in 
Latin America, despite a very small Jewish popula- 
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tion, is much stronger than in this country. There 
are two conditions favoring its development: first, the 
great poverty of the masses of the population, which 
is a well-known factor stimulating anti-Semitic senti- 
ments everywhere; second, the great irritability of the 
Gentile population of Latin America, which is easily 
stirred up for bad causes as for the good. That the 
great majority of the population is Catholic is another 
factor complicating the situation. Outbursts of violent 
anti-Semitism are, under such conditions, a rather 
frequent phenomenon, manifested repeatedly in the 
last few years, especially in Argentina, where anti- 
Semitism is being exploited as an effective tool in 
the political strife now going on in the country. 


However, the Jewish position in Latin America 
is endangered not only and not even primarily by 
anti-Semitism. No less serious, certainly, is the danger 
of cultural assimilation. The rather fortunate present 
position in this respect of Latin American Jewry, 
because of its younger age, as explained above, will 
vanish within a few decades, whereas the difficulties 
arising out of its very small numbers will remain, 
since no considerable Jewish immigration into these 
countries can be expected. As the situation is at pres- 
ent, the Jews of Latin America are no more than 
one-eighth or even one-ninth as numerous as 
the United States Jews (600,000 in Latin America 
as against 5 million in this country) and when com- 
pared with the Gentile population their ratio is not 
much more than 0.5 percent. Only in a few countries, 
Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Uruguay, Mexico, (perhaps 
also Cuba) is there a considerable Jewish population; 
in all others it runs from a few thousands to a few 
hundred. Under such conditions a vital cultural 
Jewish life can be maintained only with the greatest 
difficulty, if at all, even without adverse pressure on 
the part of the authorities, such as is actually applied 
in many instances. Newspapers, schools, libraries, and 
other educational institutions are being maintained 
with the greatest difficulty, and in many cases are 
compelled to give up their fight for existence. With 
regard to the second generation, the Jewish position 
is already seriously endangered and may be lost unless 
the necessary assistance is given to Latin American 
Jews in the desperate fight for Jewish survival. 


Tuis brings us to the real tasks of Jewish hemisphere 
solidarity. The Jews of Latin America are looking for 
help from their more fortunate brethren in the North. 
United States Jewry can certainly be instrumental in 
protecting the Jewish communities in Latin America 
from the danger of discrimination, whether it as- 
sumes the form of violent anti-Semitic propaganda, 
as happens to be the case in Argentina at the present, 
or is conducted in a more quiet, frequently veiled 
form: directed against the “refugees,” against “re- 
cent immigrants,” against “unassimilable elements” 
etc. There are ways and means to check this vicious 
policy, whatever its expression may be, especially in 
view of the present increasingly close relations be- 
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tween the United States and the Latin American 
countries, and in view of the great prestige enjoyed 
by the United States over there. Furthermore, a help- 
ing hand can and must be given to Latin American 
Jews to save them from the danger of cultural anni- 
hilation. Teachers must be trained in this country and 
sent to Latin America—one can hardly describe to 
what extent Jewish schools there are suffering because 
no teachers for Jewish subjects are available. 

This is certainly not a problem of merely one-sided 
relations. Latin American Jewry can hardly be called 
poor brethren who need to be assisted morally or 
politically. With their robust Jewish consciousness, 
their sound approach to problems of Jewish life and 
the many wonderful institutions which they have 
managed to build with their own resources, they 
may be just as helpful to the Jews of the United 
States as we to them. Jewish persons going in what- 
ever capacity to Latin America will learn there no 
less than they will 4e/p through their presence and 
work. On the other hand, it would certainly be 
worthwhile to have as many Jews as possible come 
from Latin America for a certain period of time to 
this country. They may learn many things here, but 
at the same time they will influence the Jewish com- 
munity in the United States through their Jewish 
consciousness, their devotion, and their experience. 

However, such things can hardly be done in a 
sketchy, haphazard way, as has happened till now, 
to the extent that anything has been done at all. 
The first effort to coordinate the forces of American 
Jewry for a common struggle and common work, 
not only for Zionism and not only for European 
Jewry, but for American Jews as well, was made 
by the World Jewish Congress in calling the first 
Inter-American Jewish Conference at Baltimore, in 
November 1941, and establishing an Inter-American 
Jewish Council to carry out the common tasks 
of the future. Unfortunately, the activities of this 
Council have heretofore been rather limited, espe- 
cially as far as the protection of American Jewish 
interests is concerned. Whatever was done in this 
field was done by the World Jewish Congress as 
such, and from time to time by a few other organi- 
zations. Jewish hemisphere solidarity, therefore, still 
remains to be organized as a systematic effort. This 
must be done as soon as possible. American Jewry 
is today incomparably more than a geographical 
notion. It was even before the war the main part 
of the Jewish people, and the disaster of the last 
years has increased its importance to a degree which 
can hardly be overemphasized. Everything, or almost 
everything, in the Jewish future depends upon the 
development of Jewish life here, just as it depends 
upon the achievements in Palestine. It is, therefore, 
one of our most important duties to see that Jewish 
life in America be shaped and directed along proper 
lines. In this sense, the slogan of Jewish hemisphere 
solidarity becomes one of the most important in the 
present crucial hour. 
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The All-India Congress Party Platform 


IF THE principle of majority rule were applied 
today in the formation of a National Government 
in India, then the All India National Congress 
Party—the Nationalist Party of India—would have 
the right to form a provisional government. In the 
recent election, the Congress Party secured a clear 
majority in the Central Legislative Assembly. The 
significance of the success of the Congress Party 
in the election is all the greater in that the election 
law, as prescribed by the present Government of 
India Act, does not provide for a common elec- 
torate of the people of India, without distinction 
of religion and racial barriers. According to the 
present law, the Moslems vote only for Moslems, 
the Christians vote for Christians, and British in- 
terests have their separate electorate. By nominat- 
ing candidates in the various communal elections, 
the Congress Party, whose membership is open to 
all Indians without discrimination by religion, race, 
or class, has won the majority of the seats in the 
Central Legislative Assembly. One may assume 
that instead of forming a provisional government 
composed entirely of Congress Party members, 
there will be a coalition government composed 
of various parties. However it is beyond all doubt 
that the All India National Congress Party will 
play the dominant role in influencing government 
policy regarding the social, economic, and political 
development of the Indian people. Therefore the 
“Election Manifesto” of the All India Congress 
Party, containing its program of action, is a po- 
litical document of first class importance, not only 
for 400 million people of India but for all Asta 
and the rest of the world. Following is the text of 
this important document. 
TARAKNATH DAS 


CONGRESS ELECTION MANIFESTO 


For SIXTY YEARS the National Congress has 
labored for the freedom of India. During this 
long span of years, its history has been the history of 
the Indian people, straining at the leash that has 
held them in bondage, ever trying to unloose them- 
selves from it. From small beginnings, it has progres- 
sively grown and spread in this vast country, carrying 
the message of freedom to the masses of our people 
in the towns as well as the remotest villages. 


From these masses it has gained power and strength 
and developed into a mighty organization, the living 
and vibrant symbol of India’s will to freedom: and 
independence. From generation to generation it has 
dedicated itself to this sacred cause, and in its name 
and under its banner innumerable countrymen and 
countrywomen of ours have laid down their lives 


and undergone suffering in order to redeem the 
pledge they had taken. 

By service and sacrifice, it has enshrined itself in 
the hearts of our people; by its refusal to submit to 
any dishonor to our nation, it has built up a power- 
ful movement of resistance to foreign rule. 

The career of the Congress has been one of both 
constructive effort for the good of the people and of 
unceasing struggle to gain freedom. In this struggle 
it has faced numerous crises and come repeatedly 
into direct conflict with the armed might of a great 
empire. 

Following peaceful methods, it has not only sur- 
vived these conflicts but has gained new strength 
from them. After the recent three years of an un- 
precedented mass upheaval and its cruel and ruthless 
suppression, the Congress has risen stronger than 
ever and become more loved by the people by whom 
it has stood through storm and stress. 

The Congress has stood for equal rights and op- 
portunities for every citizen of India, man or woman. 
It has stood for the unity of all communities and 
religious groups and for tolerance and goodwill 
between them. 

It has stood for full opportunities for the people 
as a whole to grow and develop according to their 
own wishes and genius; it has also stood for the 
freedom of each group and territorial area within 
the nation to develop its own life and culture within 
the larger framework, and it has stated that for 
this purpose such territorial areas or provinces should 
be constituted, as far as possible, on a linguistic and 
cultural basis. It has stood for the rights of all those 
who suffer from social tyranny and injustice and for 
the removal for them of all barriers to equality. 

The Congress has envisaged a free, democratic 
state with the fundamental rights and liberties of all 
its citizens guaranteed in the constitution. This con- 
Stitution, in its view, should be a federal one with 
autonomy for its constituent units, and its legislative 
organs elected under universal adult franchise. 

The federation of India must be a willing union 
of its various parts. In order to give the maximum 
of freedom to the constituent units there may be a 
minimum list of common and essential federal sub- 
jects which will apply to all units, and a further op- 
tional list of common subjects which may be accepted 
by such units as desire to do so. 

The constitution shall provide for fundamental 
rights, among them the following: 

1. Every citizen of India has the right of free 
expression of opinion, the right of free association 
and combination, and the right to assemble peacefully 
and without arms, for a purpose not opposed to law 
or morality. 
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2. Every citizen shall enjoy freedom of conscience 
and the right freely to profess and practise his re- 
ligion, ‘subject to public order and morality. 

3. The culture, language and script of the minori- 
ties and of the different linguistic areas shall be 
protected. 

4. All citizens are equal before the law, irrespec- 
tive of religion, caste, creed or sex. 

5. No disability attaches to any citizen by reason 
of his or her religion, caste, creed or sex, in regard to 
public employment, office of power or honor, and 
in the exercise of any trade or calling. 

6. All citizens: have equal rights in regard to 
wells, tanks, roads, schools and places of public resort, 
maintained out of state or local funds, or dedicated 
by private persons for the use of the general public. 

7. Every citizen has the right to keep and bear 
arms, in accordance with regulations and reservations 
made in that behalf. 

8. No person shall be deprived of his liberty, nor 
shall his dwelling or property be entered, sequestered, 
or confiscated, save in accordance with law. 

9. The state shall observe neutrality in regard to 
all religions. 

10. The franchise shall be on the basis of uni- 
versal adult suffrage. 

11. The state shall provide for free and com- 
pulsory basic education. 

12. Every citizen is free to move throughout India 
and to stay and settle in any part thereof, to follow 
any trade or calling, and to be treated equally with 
regard to legal prosecution or protection in all parts 
of India. 

The state shall further provide all necessary safe- 
guards for the protection and the development of the 
backward or suppressed elements in the population, 
so that they might make rapid progress and take a 
full and equal part in national life. 

In particular, the state will help in the development 
of the people of the tribal areas in a manner most 
suited to their genius, and in the education and social 
and economic progress of the scheduled classes. 

A hundred and fifty years and more of foreign rule 
have arrested the growth of the country and produced 
numerous vital problems that demand immediate 
solution. 

Intensive exploitation of the country and the peo- 
ple during this period has reduced the masses to the 
depths of misery and starvation. The country has not 
only been politically kept under subjection and humil- 
iated, but has also suffered economic, social, cultural 
and spiritual degradation. 

During the years of war this process of exploita- 
tion by irresponsible authority in utter disregard of 
Indian interests and views, and an incompetence in 
administration reached a new height leading to ter- 
rible famine and widespread misery. 

There is no way to solving any of these urgent 
problems except through freedom and independence. 
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The content of political freedom must be both eco- 
nomic and social. 

The most vital and urgent of India’s problems is 
how to remove the curse of poverty and raise the 
standard of the masses. It is to the well-being and 
progress of these masses that the Congress has di- 
rected its special attention and its constructive activi- 
ties. It is by their well-being and advancement that it 
has judged every proposal and every change, and it has 
declared that anything that comes in the way of the 
good of the masses of our country must be removed. 

Industry and agriculture, the social services and 
public utilities must be encouraged, modernized and 
rapidly extended in order to add to the wealth of 
the country and give it the capacity for self-growth 
without dependence on others. 

But all this must be done with the primary object 
of benefiting the masses of our people and raising 
their economic, cultural and spiritual level, removing 
unemployment, and adding to the dignity of the 
individual. 

For this purpose it will be necessary to plan and 
co-ordinate social advance in all its many fields, to 
prevent the concentration of wealth and power in 
the hands of individuals and groups, to prevent vested 
interests inimical to society from growing, and to 
have social control of the mineral resources, means 
of transport and the principal methods of production 
and distribution in land, industry and in other depart- 
ments of national activity, so that free India may de- 
velop into a co-operative commonwealth. 

The state must, therefore, own or control key and 
basic industries and services, mineral resources, rail- 
ways, waterways, shipping and other means of public 
transport. Currency and exchange, banking and in- 
surance, must be regulated in the national interest. 

Though poverty is widespread in India, it is essen- 
tially a rural problem, caused chiefly by overpressure 
on land and lack of other wealth-producing occupa- 
tions. 

India, under British rule, has been progressively 
ruralized, many of her avenues of work and employ- 
ment closed, and a vast mass of the population 
thrown on the land, which has undergone continuous 
fragmentation, till a very large number of holdings 
have become uneconomic. 

It is essential, therefore that the problem of the 
land should be dealt with in all its aspects. Agricul- 
ture has to be improved on scientific lines and in- 
dustry has to be developed rapidly in its various forms 
large-scale, medium and small so as not only to pro- 
duce wealth-but also to absorb people from the land. 
In particular, cottage industries have to be encour- 
aged, both as wholetime and part-time occupations. 

It is essential that in planning and the develop- 
ment of industry, while maximum wealth production 
for the community should be aimed at, it should be 
borne in mind that this is not done at the cost of 
creating fresh unemployment. Planning must lead 
to maximum employment, indeed to the employment 
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of every able-bodied person. Landless laborers should 
have opportunities of work offered to them and be 
absorbed in agriculture or industry. 

The reform of the land system, which is so urgently 
needed in India, involves the removal of intermedi- 
aries between the peasant and the state. The rights of 
such intermediaries should, therefore, be acquired on 
payment of equitable compensation. While individ- 
ualist farming or peasant proprietorship should con- 
tinue, progressive agriculture as well as the creation 
of new social values and incentives require some sys- 
tem of co-operative farming suited to Indian con- 
ditions. 

Any such change can, however, be made only with 
the goodwill and agreement of the peasantry con- 
cerned. It is desirable therefore, that experimental co- 
operative farms should be organized with state help 
in various parts of India. There should also be large 
state farms for demonstrative and experimental pur- 
poses. 

In the development of land and industry there has 
to be a proper integration and balance between rural 
and urban economy. In the past, rural economy has 
suffered, and the town and city have prospered at the 
cost of village. 

This has to be righted and an attempt made to 
equalize, so far as possible, the standards of life of 
town dwellers and villagers. Industry should not be 
concentrated in particular provinces, so as to give 
a balanced economy to each province, and it should 
be decentralized, as far as this is possible without 
sacrifice of efficiency. 

Both the development of land and of industry, as 
well as the health and well-being of the people, 
require the harnessing and proper utilization of the 
vast energy that is represented by the great rivers of 
India, which is not only largely running to waste but 
is often the cause of great injury to the land and 
the people who live on it. 

River commissions should be constituted to under- 
take this task in order to promote irrigation and en- 
sure an even and continuous supply of water, ‘to 
prevent disastrous floods and soil erosion, to eradicate 
malaria, to develop hydro-electric power, and in other 
ways to help in raising the general standard of life, 
especially in the rural areas. The power resources of 
the country have to be developed rapidly in this and 
other ways in order to provide the necessary founda- 
tion for the growth of industry and agriculture. 

Adequate arrangement should be made for the 
education of the masses with a view to raising them 
intellectually, economically, culturally and morally, 
and to fit them for the new forms of work and serv- 
ices which will open out before them. 

Public health services which are essential for the 
growth of the nation should be provided for on the 
widest scale, and in this, as in other matters, the needs 
of the rural areas should receive especial attention. 
These should include special provisions for maternity 
and child welfare. 
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Conditions should thus be created in which every 
individual has an equal opportunity for advance in 
every field of national activity and there is social 
security for all. 

Science in its innumerable fields of activity has 
played an ever-increasing part in influencing and 
moulding human life and will do so in even greater 
measure in the future. Industrial, agricultural and 
cultural advance, as well as national defense, depend 
upon it. Scientific research is, therefore, a basic and 
essential activity of the state and should be organized 
and encouraged on the widest scale. 

In regard to labor, the state shall safeguard the 
interests of industrial workers and shall secure for 
them a minimum wage and a decent standard of 
living, proper housing, hours of work and conditions 
of labor in conformity, as far as economic conditions 
in the country permit, with international standards, 
suitable machinery for the settlement of disputes 
between employees and workmen, and _ protection 
against the economic consequences of old age, sick- 
ness and unemployment. Workers shall have the 
right to form unions to protect their interests. 

Rural indebtedness has in the past crushed the 
agricultural population, and though owing to vari- 
Ous causes in recent years this has grown less, the 
burden still continues and must be removed. Cheap 
credit must be made available through co-operatives. 

Co-operatives should also be organized for other 
purposes both in rural and urban areas. In particular, 
industrial co-operatives should be encouraged as 
being especially suited for the development of small- 
scale industry on a democratic basis. 

While the immediate and urgent problems of 
India can only be effectively tackled by a joint and 
planned attack on all fronts—political, economic, 
agricultural, industrial and social—certain needs are 
of paramount importance today. 

Owing to the gross incompetence and mismanage- 
ment of the government, an incredible amount of 
suffering has been caused to the people of India. 
Millions have died of starvation, and scarcity of 
food and clothing is still widespread. 

Corruption in the services and in all matters per- 
taining to the supply and control of the vital neces- 
saries of life is rampant and has become intolerable. 
These urgent problems require immediate attention. 

In international affairs the Congress stands for the 
establishment of a world federation of free nations. 
Till such time as such a federation takes shape, India 
must develop friendly relations with all nations and 
particularly with her neighbors. 

In the Far East, in south-east Asia and in western 
Asia, India has had a trade and cultural relations for 
thousands of years and it is inevitable that with free- 
dom she should renew and develop these relations. 

Reasons of security and future trends of trade also 
demand closer contacts with these regions. India, 
which has conducted her own struggle for freedom 
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on a non-violent basis, will always throw her weight 
on the side of world peace and co-operation. 

She will also seek freedom of all other subject na- 
tions and peoples, for only on the basis of this free- 
dom and the elimination of imperialism everywhere 
can world peace be established. 

On the 8th of August 1942, the All-India Congress 
Committee passed a resolution, since then famous 
in India’s story. By its demands and challenge, the 
Congress stands today. It is on the basis of this reso- 
lution and with its battle-cry that the Congress faces 
the elections. 

The Congress, therefore, appeals to the voters all 
over the country to support Congress candidates in 
every way at the forthcoming elections, and to stand 
by the Congress at this critical juncture, which is so 
pregnant with future possibilities. 
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In these elections, petty issues do not count, nor 
do individuals, nor sectarian cries—only one thing 
counts, the freedom and independence of our mother- 
land, from which all other freedoms will flow to 
our people. 

Many a time the people of India have taken the 
pledge of independence; that pledge has yet to be 
redeemed, and the well-beloved cause for which it 
stands and which has summoned us so often, still 
beckons to us. The time is coming when we shall 
redeem it in full. 

This election is a small test for us, a preparation 
for the greater things to come. Let all those who 
care and long for freedom and the independence of 
India meet this test with strength and confidence and 
march together to the free India of our dreams. 


The Way to Zion 


by Sh. Shalom 


VER SINCE I became aware of the world about 

me, Palestine—Eretz Israel, as we called it— 

was the abiding dream of my life. There I hoped to 
live; there I was content to die. 

The term “homeland” does not describe what 
“Eretz Israel” meant to me. “Homeland” is a concept 
we developed in countries where we are hated or tol- 
erated. A longed-for dream, a fatal yearning—these 
words too are but pale shadows of the fascination 
that “Eretz Israel” exercised over me. When as a little 
boy I first beheld a spring gushing among the trees 
in the forest, I knew that by underground passages 
it flowed from “Eretz Israel” to appear among those 
trees. The first tears of sorrow that I recollect were 
shed to the accompaniment of a sad song about “Eretz 
Israel.” It was a wandering minstrel who sang the 
song, a curious character with a long white beard and 
long white hair that covered his shoulders. He sat 
before the fireplace while a throng of men, women, 
and children stood about him. The hall was dark, ex- 
cept for the glow of the embers in the fireplace, and 
he plaintively sang to his own accompaniment: “Jeru- 
salem, Jerusalem, my dear and sacred land.” 

Nor was “Eretz Israel” my individual, personal 
dream. The yearning of many generations sang in my 
blood. The first song my father taught me was: “By 
the waters of Babylon there we sat, yea we wept when 
we remembered Zion.” Earlier still my mother lulled 
me to sleep with the popular song: “In the dust of 
the road Unheeded, unnoticed Lay the rose in a swoon 
... | beg, I implore you Please raise me, Oh take me 
To my garden, my Eden of yore.” And I knew that 
the red rose in the dust was Israel; that the plea was 
addressed to the peoples of the world. As for “the 
garden, the Eden of yore,” that could be none other 


than Palestine—"“Eretz Israel.” On the first Passover 
Seder night that I recall, the hall was crowded with 
khassidim, the silver and gold service glistened in the 
light of numerous candles, the red Palestinian wine— 
specially sent to us in a sealed barrel—shone like 
rubies in the antique beakers. My grandfather, the 
Rabbi of Drohobich, rose from the richly embroidered 
white Seder throne. In one hand he held the beaker 
of wine, while with the other he stroked his long 
beard. For a moment he stood silent looking into dis- 
tances seen by him alone. Suddenly tears streamed 
from his eyes, and in a changed voice that filled the 
room and startled everyone, he called out three times: 
“Next year in Jerusalem! Next year in Jerusalem! 
Next year in Jerusalem!” 
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All my life I was going to Eretz Israel. Every Jew 
spends his entire life going to Eretz Israel. There is 
no other meaning to Judaism than this constant be- 
ing on the way to Eretz Israel. Thus when Rabbi Pet- 
akhia of Regensburg reached Babylonia in the course 
of his travels during the twelfth century and encoun- 
tered a soothsayer, his first question was: “When will 
Messiah come?” And whenever I, a Jewish boy in 
Europe during the twentieth century, saw a shooting 
star, I would quickly state my first wish: “May Zion 
be rebuilt.” As a child I could not comprehend and 
was shocked when I first heard that there were Jews 
in the world who had erased “Zion” from their prayer 
books. “How then are they still Jews?” I wondered. 
The atmosphere of Judaism is the atmosphere of Eretz 
Israel. Whoever renounces it also renounces his life 
as a Jew. My ancestors had not renounced it. 


On my mother’s side I am descended from the Rab- 
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bi of Pshikha and the Preacher of Kusnich. In their 
lifetime they tried to hasten the coming of the Mes- 
siah by means of mystical Cabbalistic exercises. On 
my father’s side I am descended from Rabbi Israel of 
Ruzhin. He was imprisoned for a time because of the 
thousands of Jews who followed his word implicitly, 
and because he had.a golden chair, like a throne, on 
which were inscribed the words: David, King of Is- 
rael, lives. My grandmother, who eventually came 
to Palestine with us, used to tell us how his followers 
redeemed Rabbi Israel from imprisonment by bribing 
the guards handsomely. When he finally reached 
Austrian territory, he did not become naturalized 
there. Instead he obtained a Turkish passport which 
carried the inscription: “A citizen of Jerusalem.” Ever 
after his entire family were citizens of Jerusalem. 

When my grandfather was still a child he was 
orphaned and lived in his grandfather’s house. One 
day they had a distinguished visitor: Sir Laurence 
Oliphant, a British-nobleman who dreamed of bring- 
ing about the return of the Jews to Palestine, came 
to see the rabbi. He hoped to persuade the renowned 
Rabbi of Sadigura to agree to his plan and to take a 
leading part in the work. But the objections of many 
fanatical adherents of the rabbi brought the plan to 
naught. After the English knight, his wife, and at- 
tendants left the house and departed in their magnifi- 
cent carriages, great laughter broke out among the 
crowd of khassidim who had been standing by. They 
considered the entire business very funny. Just imag- 
ine, some dressed up “Sir” comes with his retinue of 
idle followers and wants to accomplish in the 
twinkling of an eye what God himself would not do 
in the course of nineteen hundred years of Jewish 
dispersion! Isn’t it a joke? But the Rabbi of Sadigura 
soon put an end to their merriment with a sigh: “Let 
it be this way—so long as our redemption comes 
soon, in our days.” 

When my grandfather, who witnessed this scene 
as a child, related it to us again and again in later 
years, he would add that the pattern of his whole 
life was set during those few minutes. Ever since then 
he was convinced that Zion could be rebuilt by human 
means too, and that it was our duty to do so. His life 
since that moment was but a string of days devoted 
to this ambition and, he would permit no other inter- 
est to interfere with it. Even before Theodor Herzl 
appeared on the scene, he made the rounds of the 
courts of the rabbis in an effort to establish a bank 
for colonization in Palestine. When he became embit- 
tered by the disunion he encountered, he wrote a 
book entitled Peace and Unity and spent his entire 
wealth in its distribution. The book made a powerful 
impression, but also aroused the wrath of the re- 
ligious fanatics and bigots because in it he advocated 
cooperation with free thinkers. His home in Droho- 
vitz became a center and a meeting place for all who 
yearned for Zion. Later, when the entire family moved 
to Vienna at the beginning of the First World War, 
he founded the society “Settlement of Eretz Israel,” 
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which aimed to arouse the orthodox Jews toward this 
end. The influence of this society in Poland was in- 
directly responsible for the later establishment of a 
Khassidic village in Palestine. Eventually his life 
ambition was fulfilled and he brought his own family, 
as well as several other families that were close to it, 
to Palestine to settle there as productive workers. 
About this unusual migration I wish to tell in the 
following pages. 
3 


At the outbreak of the war in 1914 I was nine 
years old. That summer we spent in a village in the 
Carpathians, between Austria and Hungary. Grand- 
father used to take us for walks in the mountains to 
see the sunrise. There we also practiced bareback rid- 
ing to become used to the rigors of frontier life in 
Palestine. On one of those occasions my uncle, then 
a daring boy who seemed to have been born for the 
purpose of grieving grandfather, galloped into the 
house through one door and emerged through a door 
on the other side, leaving behind him a trail of 
destruction and a great doubt in the minds of his 
elders whether the “young generation” was a fit heir 
to the high standards of their ancestors. In that village 
we also had a bridge suspended between two cliffs. 
This bridge somehow remained in my mind as my 
last intimate bond with any locality or scene for a long 
time to come. The panicky flight from the advancing 
Russian troops suddenly sundered us one Sunday 
from the environment in which I had become rooted. 
Only many years later, when I awoke one early morn- 
ing in Kfar Khassidim in Palestine, and went for a 
walk over the moonlit slopes of Mount Carmel, did 
I suddenly feel that the wound had healed and I had 
regained the sense of belonging in this world’s land- 
scape. 

We started out on the way to Vienna in three 
loaded wagons. Rumors and stories of pogroms pur- 
sued us on the.way. Grandfather bought these wagons 
because it was no longer possible to hire any, and 
the drivers and their families came along as well. The 
men sat in the first wagon, the women in the second, 
and the servants and my mother in the third. The 
reason for this strange arrangement was as follows. 
The driver of the third wagon refused to budge with 
only “the servants” as a load of passengers. He wanted 
part of “the family” too, and mother, who was quite 
corpulent, at once jumped down from the women’s 
wagon and joined the hired help. At the moment of 
parting grandfather told us to be of good cheer, that 
we were going to Palestine. All his life he liad hoped 
to make the pilgrimage but could not leave his native 
town and his congregation. Now that higher forces 
had intervened and he was on the way, he would 
never return. He had vowed to sell his house and 
property in Drohobich at the end of the war and 
take his entire family to Eretz Israel. In the course 
of the trip he also told us of wonderful Jews he had 
seen in his childhood who always slept in their 
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clothes, their caps on their heads, their belts about 
their caftans and their canes in their hands, in order 
not to waste any time if perchance the trumpet an- 
nouncing the coming of the Messiah were heard 
during the night. 

As we approached the Hungarian border the mili- 
tary requisitioned our horses for the army and we 
walked several hours.to reach a railway and a train 
of cattle cars. 
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The only true charity is that granted to the dead 
or to those about to die, because in these cases there 
is no expectation of recompense. The above passage 
from the holy writings I was taught by Kayam, my 
tutor, while the train rolled from Budapest to Vienna. 
The dead bodies we encountered—dead from starva- 
tion or epidemics or hanged on trees—served as 
a concrete illustration of this lesson. Kayam, the in- 
structor, was brought by my mother from her native 
town to teach her children. When the war broke out, 
he lost touch with his family in Poland and remained 
with us. He was a tall man with a long reddish beard 
and bushy eyebrows that concealed two small spark- 
ling eyes. He was very temperamental and had a 
tremendous voice. When we abandoned our horseless 
wagons and trudged through the forest to the railway 
station we were told that army patrols were on the 
way and if we heard the command: “Halt!” we were 
to stop at once or risk being shot. Kayam then pro- 
ceeded before the column and each time repeated the 
command to halt in such a terrible voice that we all 
froze in our tracks. He also had the habit of crying 
out in his sleep. Some said he was calling his wife 
and children. Others maintained he was scolding 
them. 

The only true charity is that done to the dead or 
the dying. As Kayam was teaching me this bit of wis- 
dom the train rolled along over snow-covered tracks. 
It was jammed with Jewish refugees, soldiers on 
leave, frightened ewish women, and pale children. 
Bundles, sacks, suitcases, and boxes were everywhere. 
Now and then there were desperate screams. A mother 
had lost her child, or a woman, her husband. My 
family sat huddled, clinging to one another. And as 
Kayam taught me the ancient saying I was overcome 
with a sudden horrible knowledge that stamped all 
my later life and will never leave me. I beheld dead 
Jews, frozen in their white shrouds, the endless dead 
of the destruction of Jerusalem, the dead who had 
been burned by the Inquisition, the victims of Khmel- 
nitski, the slain, the drowned, the tortured Jews of 
all times and lands. Now they all arose and joined me 
in the train. Even the living passengers on the train 
suddenly seemed dead to me. I was seized by a great 
terror. At first I was almost paralyzed. Then I touched 
the hand of my teacher, Kayam, to see whether he 
too was dead. I felt his bony, long-fingered hand, and 
I screamed. My mother came to me and I was amazed 
that she was alive and could walk. 
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This flash of terror never left me altogether, and 
whenever I was among Jews I would be seized by a 
vague fear that they are dead or about to die. In time 
I understood why it is hard for Jews to be careful 
in their manner toward each other, and the reason 
for their laxness in fulfilling promises. Even good 
and decent soldiers pull the boots off their dead com- 
rades and wear them when the weather grows cold. 
And every Jew knows in his innermost self that his 
comrade will die, if not from starvation, then in war 
or in a pogrom—if not in a pogrom in the Ukraine 
then in a pogrom in Germany. Indeed, how many 
of my fellow passengers on that trip scattered their 
bones over the earth of Europe before I outgrew my 
boyhood? And how many of those who survived that 
war met their end in Hitler Germany? There was 
the man on the third bench from us, Rabbi Hershel 
Freminger. He was a small man. His beard was black 
and his eyes were like smoldering embers. There he 
sat discussing some passage in the Talmud, which he 
knew by heart, with some other passengers. Twenty- 
five years later the Nazis murdered him, burnt his 
body, and sent the ashes in a sealed box to his family. 
Or there was the man in the next car, a relative of 
ours. He sat stroking his thin beard while his eyes 
gazed at a fixed point, his entire being absorbed in 
matters very remote from the train. Twenty-five years 
later he was imprisoned in the concentration camp at 
Buchenwald. A great ecstasy marked his last days. 
He ran about among the prisoners, clapped his hands, 
sang, and exclaimed: “Fellow Jews! We should be 
happy to have merited this honor—to be imprisoned 
here on account of our Jewishness and for no other 
sin.” For this agitation he was flogged. Then he was 
stripped of his clothes and flogged again in the 
presence of the others. But he clung to his declaration: 
“Fellow Jews! We should be happy to have merited 
this—to be flogged because we are Jews.” Thus it 
went on until he expired. 

The train rolls on through the snow while about 
me are the dead and those about to die. Suddenly I 
know that this nightmare cannot go on, that salva- 
tion must come now, through our own efforts, else 
we will all be lost in eternal darkness. No time must 
be lost. It must come soon, soon, soon! 
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The eight years we lived in Vienna, from the start 
of the First World War till our migration to Pales- 
tine, passed like a nightmare dreamt on a train. Only 
at rare intervals was the dream broken by the light 
of distant lamps. Our first dwelling was on the fourth 
floor of a building at Praterstrasse 48. The noise of 
street cars, autos, cafes, and night clubs did not cease 
even at night. I did not attend a school. In the morn- 
ings I would wander about the city, in the better 
sections, looking into museums, loitering before the 
Schoenbruenn Palace during the change of the guard, 
watching Emperor Franz Joseph greeting his subjects 
daily from the balcony of his palace, always with the 
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same fixed smile and motion of the hand. I would go 
to the amusement area on Ausstellung Strasse. There 
was the big ferris wheel, the ventriloquist and his 
witty dummy, there was Bertha, the fat lady. There 
was the cinema, open day and night. 

Evenings I studied the sacred writings, the Talmud 
and its numerous commentaries. My instructor was 
Rabbi Katz of Czernowitz, an immense man whose 
bulk filled half the room. His breathing was like the 
puffing of a steam engine and his voice, like an entire 
band. Yet there was something strange about this 
hulking man. I never discussed personal matters with 
him, yet whenever I squirmed inwardly because of 
something that went wrong in my life or in the lives 
of those about me, whether I was tormented by de- 
sires or my spirit was disturbed, I would confess to 
him, vaguely hinting at my troubles in the course of 
expounding a passage in the Talmud, and he could 
always soothe my hurts. 

At this time most of the men in Vienna had been 
taken into the army and the women sought the at- 
tentions even of boys my age. Thus I saw what could 
happen to a people that dropped all inhibitions and 
surrendered to the madness of desire. We were al- 
ready living in our second dwélling on Untere Donau- 
strasse. One night I heard the cry of a woman who 
jumped, or was pushed, into the river: “Man, what 
have you done to me!” And the cry came to haunt 
my days as a terrible exclamation against mankind 
for what they had done to us. 

Later I began my secular studies. I learned German 
without the aid of an instructor. Only the daughters 
of the janitor assisted me. Then IJ studied Latin and 
Greek under the tutorship of the "professor.” He 
had had a brilliant career as a professor in a famous 
university and received a prize for an original work 
in philosophy. Suddenly he dropped his profession 
and became a hanger on in my grandfather’s house. He 
would eat the leavings from the table, mixing in one 
plate remains of herring and jam, meat, cereal, and 
crumbs. He never used a spoon or a fork. And as he 
loudly gulped the weird concoction, I would recite 
passages from Homer or Caesar while he corrected 
my pronunciation, made comparisons with other 
passages, meanwhile chewing constantly. I wrote my 
first two poems in German at that time and showed 
them to him. He praised them highly and said he 
had them published in Die Neue Zeit, an important 
paper then appearing in Vienna. Now I doubt this. 
He promised me a brilliant future as a German poet 
on condition that I shake the remnants of the ghetto 
off myself and abandon the teaching of my parents 
and instructors. I followed his reasoning with diffi- 
culty. But he kept repeating that my future as a poet 
depended on my “emancipation,” as he called it. I 
was confused and my confusion was further increased 
by the fact that my home atmosphere was tense too 
at that time. I began to live in a dream world. Once 
I was told jokingly that in early childhood I had been 
stolen by gypsies and when they returned me to my 
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parents, I was completely black. I now began to be- 
lieve that... I was indeed a strange child in the family. 
I was not really I... 

The tension between myself and my household 
finally disappeared in a queer way. I suffered from 
insomnia and got into the habit of reading in bed 
by the light of a candle. Eventually I came upon Dis- 
raeli’s historical novel, David Alroi. As soon as I 
began reading the book I realized that it was written 
especially for me. And when I reached one chapter 
relating how David Alroi climbed over the wall of 
a royal garden, vaulted onto his saddled horse to 
hasten to the aid of his people, the Germanism which 
the mad professor tried to inflict upon me fell away 
like a mask. In my night shirt I jumped out of bed— 
I was then eleven years old—and taking the candle 
I approached the door, kissed the mezuzah and swore 
never to write poems in German, never to write 
poetry at all until I could do so in Hebrew. 
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My alienation, the weight of the Diaspora, the real 
meaning of “Zion or death” I felt most sharply when 
I met “them,” the rulers of this world, the Gentiles. 
At first I pitied them. I learned in the Bible how sad 
was the lot of Esau who had been unjustly deprived 


- of his rights as firstborn. In the Talmud I read of the 


punishment awaiting them in the hereafter. I knew 
that God did not love them, and I felt compassion 
for them. I asked myself: Is it their fault that I was 
born a Jew and they were born Gentiles? Is it their 
fault that they destroyed our Temple and exiled us 
from our land? Hadn’t God chosen them for such a 
low mission, instead of us? Should I be proud that 
God loves us more? I must be ashamed of it, just as 
I felt ashamed whenever mother pampered me more 
than she did my brother and sisters. There should be 
equality in the world. Since God followed the dic- 
tates of his heart in preferring us, I would cover the 
shame of His uneven love; I would correct His in- 
justice. I would do it for His sake. And when Helo, 
the leader of the gang that frequented the river bank, 
insulted me and called me a “damned Jew,” I pitied 
him. What could a boy like that, who insults his 
neighbor, feel? Could he sleep peacefully at night? 
I'd have hated to be in his shoes. And when I met 
Helo’s little brother the following day, I said to him: 
I could insult you now as your brother insulted me. 
But I won't do it, because I am a Jew. 

What did the boy do? He dashed home weeping 
bitterly and told Helo that I had insulted and beaten 
him. Helo immediately showed up. I stood erect, 
proud of the good deed I had done. Had I not ful- 
filled the express commandment of the Bible not to 
take vengeance nor to nurture hatred? Helo’s blows 
poured down upon me. I wanted to cry out, but 
could not. The injustice of this procedure stunned 
me to the point of depriving me of my voice. Nor 
could I fight back. My outraged feelings precluded 
action. And if I had fought back, what impression 
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could I have made, I a “Diaspora” boy of eleven 
against a tough sixteen-year-old citizen of Vienna 
who was the terror of the neighborhood? Helo spent 
much time on the staircase leading to our apartment 
in the company of several girls who had matured 
too soon. Four of them were the daughters of the 
janitor, and known prostitutes. Three of these girls 
liked me, but the fourth, a fanatical church-goer, hated 
me with a venomous hatred. Whenever I descended 
the stairs she would spit and set Helo on me. He 
would curse or throw stones at me, until descending 
into the street became a veritable torment. 


On one other occasion I tried out the principle of 
repaying evil with good. Helo was walking in front 
of me carrying a mug of beer in each hand. He had 
come out of a tavern and I was walking behind him, 
fascinated by his thick, perspiring neck. Suddenly a 
paper Gulden fell out of his pocket. He did not notice 
the loss and hurried on until he turned into an alley. 
I picked up the Gulden and ran after him. Helo, I 
shouted, Here, you lost a Gulden. Wait, he said. He 
carefully put down the mugs of beer on the sidewalk, 
took the Gulden and without saying another word 
slapped me twice. Then I fought back, for the first 
time in my life. The wrath of insulted righteousness 
rose within me and I fought with my hands and feet, 
I kicked and scratched. How Helo came out of this 
fracas I don’t know. As for me, I lost a tooth and 
my clothes were smeared with blood. 

Slowly fear of the Gentile boys took permanent 
control over me—fear and hatred. I realized that 
their evil against us is so great that only our death 
could rid them of the terrific sense of guilt that our 
very existence imposed upon them. I remembered how 
one of the boys had killed some kittens. The mother 
cat was mad with grief. The boys then decided to kill 
the mother too, lest she attack them to avenge her 
kittens. They did so methodically. They captured the 
cat with a noose and proceeded to cut it to pieces 
while it was still alive. I saw the blood and heard 
the agonized outcry. And suddenly I was horribly 
afraid for Israel in dispersion among wolves. 
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Meanwhile battles raged on the Isonzo. Thousands 
fell daily. Soldiers who had first-born sons would 
bring them to grandfather’s house for the traditional 
ceremony of “Pidyon Haben,”—tansoming of the 
first-born son. The Cohen (priest) would be seated, 
and the uniformed father would approach carrying 
his swaddled son and ransom it from him for a gold 
coin. The father would leave for the front the follow- 
ing day and almost invariably word would atrive a 
week or two later that he was dead or missing. I 
remember some of those soldiers, anonymous war- 
riors in a conflict that was not theirs. There was the 
officer who spoke perfect Hebrew and dreamed of a 
Jewish army in a Jewish land. There was Rabbi 
Mendel the Red, an officers’ orderly. He was a little 
dried-up man who did not allow military regulations 
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to abbreviate his beard. All day he was engaged in 
prayer, his phylacteries showing beneath his military 
visor while his prayer shawl covered his uniform. 
Then there was Isaiah “the bull,” a mighty man from 
Drohobich, who had the roar of a lion and arms 
of exceptional strength. He was reported missing on 
the third day after his return to the Isonzo front. 

The Emperor, Franz Joseph, died and the Jews of 
Vienna mourned him deeply. Two hundred horse- 
men mounted on white horses preceded his hearse, 
and among the countless throng that followed there 
was the entire Jewish community of the city with its 
rabbis and leaders. The Europe that had been was 
being buried. There was great pomp and ceremony. 
But the crowd was mostly silent. There was a sense 
of impending fate in this silent funeral. 

Carl was crowned king. His Empress, Zita, was 
rumored to be anti-Semitic; and there was the Crown 
Prince, Otto. Once I saw all three departing in a 
carriage without attendants, and did not understand 
what it meant, One day there was the sound of firing 
from the Parliament building and one of our guests 
—many fugitives from Poland and Galicia who hap- 
pened to be in Vienna stayed at our house—returned 
from the city, his clofhes all torn. He had been 
caught in the mob and trampled. Then we began to 


see soldiers in the streets approach officers of all ranks 


and tear off their insignia. Some officers were beaten, 
yet they did not resist but quietly sought the refuge 
of their homes. The maid in our house began talk- 
ing to me about the rights of the working man, but 
whenever someone entered the room she changed 
the subject. There was firing at night, and one morn- 
ing a rumor spread that Jews were guarding Vienna. 
This was virtually true. There was great concern for 
the welfare of the Jews during the period of transi- 
tion from monarchy to a new regime, and the Jewish 
soldiers of the Austrian army banded together for 
purposes of defense. Since all other military forma- 
tions were rapidly disintegrating, the Jewish unit was 
almost the sole responsible force in the defense of 
the city for many days. They wore a blue-white 
brassard over their sleeves and guarded a metropolis 
that did not belong to them, a city that twenty-five 
years later was to rid itself of every Jewish person 
within it. Meanwhile they marched in disciplined and 
orderly fashion on sidewalks that twenty-five years 
later were to be scrubbed with bare hands by delicate 
women, young children, and the most respected mem- 
bers of the Jewish community of Vienna. 
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At this time the right of the Jewish people to 
return to Eretz Israel was officially proclaimed. For 
many days, while Jewish rights to Palestine were 
being discussed by leaders of various governments in 
San Remo, my grandfather went about in a daze. 
No noise was permitted in the house. Grandfather 
could not eat or drink in his impatience for the final 
word from San Remo. When it was reported that 
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certain orthodox Jewish groups opposed the declara- 
tion in favor of Zionism, and it was necessary to 
prove that the opponents did not really represent 
Jewish orthodoxy, grandfather opened the “strong 
box,” an iron chest containing his money and valu- 
ables, and set several respected and pious men to send 
telegrams to San Remo. At this time he also organized 
the “Society for the Settlement of Palestine” which 
aimed to organize all religious Jews for this task. He 
persuaded many of the members of this society to 
sign these telegrams. This campaign was continued 
until there wasn’t a cent left in the chest. This oc- 
curred on the eve of Sabbath, and even the money 
set aside for the Sabbath provisions was spent in 
sending the telegrams. Nevertheless I don’t recall 
that any of us suffered any hunger that day. Together 
with grandfather we were all too tensely expectant 
to think about food. 

The news finally came. First there was a telegram 
and then special editions of the Wiener Morgenzeit- 
ung, a German pro-Zionist newspaper. Tears streamed 
down grandfather’s face as he seized the paper from 
the hands of the newsboy. He gathered the entire 
household, children, grandchildren, servants. Then 
he read the news and ordered us to remain standing 
in silence for a few minutes, so that the memory 
of this gathering might remain with us all our lives. 
When the minutes of silence were over he read an 
appropriate chapter of Psalms, weeping and laughing 
alternately as he did so. Then he went out into the 
street, bought all the papers from the newsboy and 
stood on the corner handing them out to passers-by. 
His long beard waved in the breeze and tears streamed 
from under his glasses. The last copy he kept, and 
pressing it to his breast repeated the ancient benedic- 
tion: Blessed be Thou, O God our Lord and King 
of the Universe, for Thou hast spared us alive and 
brought us to see this day. 
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There was no surprise for us in that day. All our 
lives we had awaited it, and when it finally came 
it seemed only natural to us. We studied the Bible 
not as a dead work. Jerusalem was a real, live city to 
us. The millennia of Jewish history lived within us 
in our own day. The destruction of Jerusalem might 
have occurred the day before, so freshly did it live 
in our memory, and the return to Eretz Israel of 
necessity had to become a reality today, or very soon 
in any case. The scarlet thread of the saga of the 
return to Zion automatically led us to this day. Now 
that the long-awaited moment had arrived it was 
necessary to make practical preparations, and these 
could mean but one thing—training for manual 
labor. There were numberless quotations from the 
sacred writings to indicate that our path must be 
along the lines of work. During the “transition” 
period in the Diaspora it was very well for grand- 
father to be a rabbi and to continue the dynasty of 
the rabbinate in his family. But there, in the Holy 
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Land, on the earth blessed by God, it was essential 
that he, his children and grandchildren should return 
to physical work, just like the scholars of old, like 
Rabbi Jochanan the shoemaker, Rabbi Isaac the 
blacksmith, like the wife of Rabbi Gershom of Kitov 
who became a laundress in Jerusalem. 

Grandfather at first planned to learn a trade, but 
he soon realized that he was too old for that. Besides, 
he was attracted by the idea of being an unskilled 
worker in Palestine, a farm hand, a street cleaner, 
or something similar. When he did reach Jerusalem 
he organized a society of “Builders of the country 
with their bodies” and together with his Khassidic 
followers he would go every day to one of the streets 
of Jerusalem and work for a few hours clearing 
stones, sweeping, or levelling the ground preparatory 
to paving. But here, in Vienna, he was content that 
his children alone should learn trades. . . . 

My father, grandfather's firstborn, a schlolar of 
note as well as an artist, at first applied himself to 
a trade that was close to his heart—surveying and 
drafting. But after he was informed that by means 
of this profession alone he would not earn enough 
for a living in Palestine, he acquired a “Chemical 
Plant” with part of the money grandfather obtained 
for his house in Drohobich. The “Chemical Plant” 
included some machines, oils, acids, paper, and vari- 
ous formulas for combatting insect pests in Palestine, 
malaria-bearing mosquitos, flies, and so on. While 
still in Vienna my father learned how to manage this 
“plant,” and I, still a boy, learned to mix the materi- 
als. I cooked, mixed, and stirred in big kettles all 
sorts of combinations of oils and powders. Some of 
the end products were poured into bottles, others 
were packed in boxes. We also made fly paper out 
of sticky substances. But aside from all these trades 
my secret ambition was to become a stone-cutter in 
Palestine. 

My uncle, Rabbi Zeliniu, a thin bright-bearded 
little man, more spiritual than physical, had only 
recently arrived in Vienna. As an enemy subject (I 
mentioned earlier that our entire family had long 
before acquired formal “Jerusalem” citizenship) he 
had been detained in an internment camp in Rumania 
where he lived with his wife’s family. Now he began 
to learn blacksmithing. His face was blackened with 
soot and his hands became hardened from handling 
a heavy hammer. He was immensely proud of these 
achievements, but after a few months of apprentice- 
ship he fell ill and had to change to a lighter trade. 
Again my grandfather purchased an entire “plant,” 
this time a complete book-binding establishment. My 
uncle began to practice this trade, and to acquire 
experience he became a book-binder in Vienna. As 
instructor and assistant he hired Isaac Buchbinder 
and his wife, an industrious family from Poland, and 
Abraham Kestenbaum, a scholarly man from Dro- 
hobich who introduced me to my first modern Hebrew 
books. Both he and Buchbinder came to Palestine 
with us. Buchbinder is employed in his trade in Tel 
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Aviv to this day, while Kestenbaum is now one of 
the leaders of Hapoel Hamizrachi (the religious 
workers’ organization) in Palestine. 

My other uncle, Isaac, a gay, kindly person, gave 
up his study of the humanities and learned watch- 
making, a trade in which he is still engaged in Pales- 
tine. My third uncle, the one who dashed through 
the house on horseback in a Carpathian village, was 
assigned to be my assistant in mixing the chemicals 
in our “Chemical Plant.” 
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I must add a word about my great-grandmother. 
She was a living monument to the glory that sur- 
rounded her rabbinical family—the Royal House of 
David, as they were referred to. She told us at one 
time that Khassidism—the popular pietist movement 
—appeared on the scene of history for only one 
purpose: to prepare the Jews for independence, an 
independence compounded of freedom and discipline. 
She quoted one of her ancestors who explained the 
matter to his disciples in the following manner: Once 
upon a time there was an old beggar who was about 
to die. He called his sons to divide the inheritance 
among them. One he blinded, in the case of another 
he cut off a leg, and of a third—an arm. Thus he 
crippled all his children so that they should arouse 
pity and be assured of a comfortable living as beg- 
gars. But when he reached his youngest, a handsome, 
honest lad, he took compassion on him and said: 
“For you, my youngest, I will provide no handicap. 
Since you are the only one in the family without a 
fault, you will be able to earn a livelihood by your 
very wholeness.” The moral of the story—our ances- 
tor declared—was that his predecessors in Israel had 
to appeal to the Almighty in humility, and plead for 
compassion on the basis of their weakness. But we, 
our generation, is destined for salvation. Clear-eyed 
and proudly erect we will get from Him what is due 
to His people. 

She was an unusual woman, my great-grandmother. 
She had the rare quality of possessing great faith, and 
the ability to inspire others with it, without the least 
affectation of self-righteousness. She could endow 
everyday activities like eating, going for a walk, 
meetings with other people, with a dignity verging 
on sanctity. Only one other member of her family, 
the aged Rabbi of Husiatin, who still lives in Tel 
Aviv, possessed the same quality of saintly simplicity. 
He was the one of the few outstanding rabbis who 
came in close contact with the communes in Palestine, 
and probably the only orthodox Jew who showed 
more interest in the number of people and the eco- 
nomic development of the communes than in the 
measure of their formal piety. Nor did he hesitate to 
put the ultra-pious fanatics in their place. Thus it 
happened that on a certain solemn occasion, when 
numerous khassidim gathered at his table, one of 
them approached full of holy zeal, intent upon get- 
ting a close view of “the Rabbi.” The man stood 
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trembling with expectation, awaiting some unusual 
manifestation of the rabbi’s sanctity. At this moment 
the rabbi, aware of his entranced adherent, calmly 
pulled a small mirror and comb from his pocket and 
proceeded to fix his beard, to the unspeakable con- 
sternation of the khassid. 

My great-grandmother, who had been a widow 
for nearly sixty years, was the ruling power in her 
son’s house—a matriarch whose decision was law. 
Members of the family as well as servants and the 
Khassidic followers of grandfather all obeyed her de- 
cisions. Were a child or grandchild to fall ill, she de- 
termined which doctor to call, and it was to her 
that the doctor had to report on his diagnosis and 
cure. If a maid servant reached marriageable age, the 
matriarch arranged the wedding and even ordered 
the wedding garments. Similar events in the lives 
of her progeny were naturally likewise decided by 
her, and everything was accomplished calmly, with- 
out excitement, without an unnecessary word said. 

Only once did I see her lose her presence of mind, 
and the sad consequences followed immediately. This 
happened at the wedding of my uncle, the watch- 
maker, which took place when we were still in 
Vienna. The wedding was held in the Continental 
Hotel. The men sat about tables arranged in a semi- 
circle in the main hall, the women on a balcony on 
one side, and the children on the opposite balcony. 
Both balconies were unprotected by railings and 
waxed stairways led from them to the main hall. In 
the bright light the balconies seemed to be on the 
same level as the hall. After the wedding feast a 
famous Khassidic violinist climbed onto a table to 
entertain the guests on this festive occasion. The 
women and the children descended into the main 
hall; only grandmother remained on her balcony 
and I on mine. The plaintive music became louder. 
Sighing could be heard from the hall. The men sighed 
in complete surrender to the tunes. The women wiped 
the tears from their eyes. From a distance I noticed 
grandmother rise, her eyes looking upward as if the 
music had put her in a trance, and she began walking 
slowly toward the staircase. I was sure she did not 
see the stairs. I wished to cry out and warn her, but 
the distance was too great. So I ran downstairs and 
began making my way toward her through the crowd. 
I got there in time to help lift her from the floor 
after she had rolled down the stairs. She suffered a 
broken leg, and our departure for Palestine was de- 
layed some weeks until it healed. Ever after I remem- 
bered her as a thin, delicate old lady, walking as on 
air, toward the edge of a chasm, her eyes upraised. 

On one other occasion, some two years later, she 
truly amazed me. We were already in Jerusalem, and 
this occurred about a month after the death of grand- 
father, her only remaining son. She convoked the 
entire family to her room. She entered dramatically 
and, as usual, dressed neatly and in good taste. Then 
she addressed us as follows: “My son, Rabbi Hai- 
muniu, your father and grandfather, I loved more 
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than my other sons, even more than the only daugh- 
ter I had. All my other children died while I was 
still alive, but I comforted myself and said—just so 
this son outlives me. I further said to myself: If he 
too should die during my lifetime—God forbid—I 
would not survive him. Now he, too, is dead. A month 
has passed and I am still alive. Moreover, I feel that 
I want to go on living, and I am ashamed . . .” 
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In the spring of 1922 we left Vienna for Eretz 
Israel. There were thirty of us, members of the fam- 
ily and employees and their families. We occupied 
three railway cars, carrying with ourselves the ma- 
chines of the “Chemical Plant,” futniture, barrels of 
oil, rolls of paper, books, parchment rolls of the 
Holy Scriptures, clothes and bedding. The cries of 
“Shalom” that broke out from the hundreds of well- 
wishers who had come to see us off was the roar of 
a people longing for their homeland. To this day that 
cry echoes in my mind as the despairing outburst of 
a mighty community that senses its impending doom. 
The journey passed like a dream within a dream until 
we reached Jaffa. And when grandfather stepped on 
the soil of Eretz Israel, he fell to the ground and 
kissed it as his tears mingled with the dust. We feared 
that the terrific excitement of longing fulfilled might 
bring about his end. We followed his example and 
fell to the ground, shedding tears of fulfillment. 

But the dream and its interpretation are not simi- 
lar in all respects. Not that we became disillusioned 
in the course of the years. The star that led us to 
Eretz Israel was a true star and our family took root 
and is thriving from Dan to Be’er Sheba. Some are 
engaged in labor, others in study, some are pioneers 
and others, like Kalman Shapiro, met a martyr’s end. 
But in those first days grandfather’s bright plans 
came to naught. Everything seemed to go to pieces, as 
if to prove that he had been right when he had said 
on many occasions: “Eretz Israel will only be rebuilt 
by those who know the secret of sowing without 
harvesting, of building houses without living in them, 
of planting vineyards without eating their fruit. We 
have been exiled from Eretz Israel for the sin of 
indulging in unfounded hatred, and we will return 
when we learn to love without expecting reward.” 

As soon as we reached Jerusalem, where we had 
chosen to settle, it became apparent that the entire 
purchase of the “Chemical Plant” had been based 
on an error. The machines were operated by electric 
motors, but the Jerusalem of that day had no electric 
power. We were almost ready to give up as the days 
passed and we gradually consumed our savings. But 
we drank the glory of Jerusalem. We were intoxicated 
by what we saw and heard, by the moonlit nights and 
the bright days, by the walls on Mount Zion and the 
valleys studded with olive trees, by the silent, rocky 
hills. Finally we took counsel with some residents 
and were introduced to an “iiventor,” one of the 
artisans of the city, who for our benefit invented 
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kerosene-fuelled motors. We at once rented a large 
basement and set up our equipment. We mixed and 
stirred, boiled, and packed the product. Our faces 
were blackened by the kerosene smoke which accu- 
mulated for the lack of proper vents, our breath came 
heavily in the unventilated basement, and sweat 
poured off our bodies. We hired peddlers to make 
the rounds of the city, selling our products and de- 
claring a holy war against mosquitos and flies. The 
book-binding establishment, too, began working full 
steam and turned out work of a quality formerly 
unseen in Jerusalem. But our common treasury 
showed signs of leanness, and after thorough exam- 
ination revealed the sad fact that the ratio of income 
to outgo was about one to one hundred. Of the ten 
thousand pounds that once constituted grandfather's 
“Pilgrimage fund,” very little remained. A few more 
desperate attempts and the work came to a complete 
standstill. The book-binding machines were the first 
to go to creditors, and my uncle, the book-binder, 
eventually became an employee in a bindery in Tel 
Aviv where he continues to this day. Then came 
the turn of the machines of the “Chemical Plant.” 
Some were sold and others were abandoned for lack 
of a buyer. The barrels of oil remained unsheltered 
in the sun. Eventually they cracked and the dry 
earth thirstily absorbed their contents. The rolls of 
paper, which had been stored in an unused yard in 
the Bokharan Quarter, met an end more befitting 
Jerusalem. On the night of the celebration of Lag 
B'Omer some boys made a bonfire of them to honor 
the occasion properly. Father returned to his first 
love, surveying, and later participated in the sur- 
veying of the lands of Kfar Khassidim. He was also 
the rabbi of grandfather’s remaining Khassidim. I 
ended as a settler in Kfar Khassidim, after various 
stages as a student and a laborer. 


Several months after our arrival in Palestine grand- 
father fell ill and was taken to Vienna for an opera- 
tion. The operation was unsuccesssful and when he 
asked the surgeon how much longer he would live, 
the answer was: Two weeks. Grandfather wanted to 
return to Eretz Israel to die there, but the surgeon said 
he would not survive the trip unless he was accom- 
panied by a doctor all the way. Among the pupils of 
the surgeon there was a young doctor, Kohlberg, the 
son of one of grandfather's khassidim, and he 
agreed to make the trip with him. A few days before 
his death grandfather was visited by H. N. Bialik, a 
first and last visit. They discussed the Biblical in- 
junction to visit the sick and the ancient principle 
of the mutual responsibility of Jews. A few minutes 
before his death grandfather made a sign. We handed 
him the Jewish National Fund collection box that 
hung on the wall over his pillow and he put into it a 
paper pound sterling which he evidently bad held 
in readiness for this purpose under his pillow. His 
last words were: “Merciful father . . . Mother Jeru- 
salem.” Translated from the Hebrew 
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Tue MorcGan AFFAIR 


f tooo QUESTION which really must be asked with 
reference to the extraordinary incident of Lt. Gen. 
Sir Frederick E. Morgan is not whether there is 
actually a world-wide Jewish conspiracy to evacuate 
all Jews from Europe. What is of real moment in 
this matter is an altogether different question: How 
is it that a man who showed such obvious bias and 
antipathy towards a distinct group of the UNRRA 
clientele in the area under his direction has been so 
hard to remove? Are there elements in the British 
government, in the European UNRRA bureaucracy, 
among the American and British military, or among 
Jewish observers on the spot who regard him as their 
spokesman, who also would like to deny humanitarian 
aid to Jews fleeing Polish terrorism, and who have 
egged on General Morgan in his defiance of a request 
that he resign? 


UNRRA, and particularly the American and Brit- 
ish delegates to UNRRA Council meetings, have de- 
terminedly fought off every attempt to vitiate, through 
resort to a strict legalistic approach, the humanitarian 
obligations of the agency. On strictly technical 
grounds, the Polish, Yugoslav, and Soviet govern- 
ments probably had a reasonably good case, when 
they demanded that displaced persons originating from 
some of the areas they now govern should be returned 
to their jurisdiction. The UNRRA code calls for the 
repatriation of such nationals in agreement with their 
respective governments. But the UNRRA Council, 
under American and British leadership, properly re- 
sisted this argument, because it would have meant 
employing the humanitarian agency in the service 
of governments wishing to penalize certain political 
opponents. The ruling principle adopted by UNRRA 
was that no person should be forced to return to 
any country against his will. This principle they 
upheld, even though, demonstrably, a considerable 
number of Nazi-collaborators found shelter under 
UNRRA asylum. 

What we are now witnessing, in the Morgan affair 
and similar incidents, has all the earmarks of a con- 
certed attempt to reverse this broad-gauged humani- 
tarian attitude, to the prejudice of Jews, for reasons 
of administrative convenience in Germany and of 
British policy in Palestine. On a strict “legal” view, 
no doubt, one could claim that Jews fleeing from 
Poland today should be distinguished from persons 
displaced by the Nazis—although nowhere, to the 
best of our recollection, is there a specific provision 
that persons displaced after V-E Day, and found in 
areas where UNRRA is active, are forbidden to 
receive UNRRA aid. However, the policy of UNRRA 
and of the American military, so far, has been not 


to try to divide the sheep from the goats on any such 
basis, but to extend help to all the distressed persons, 
wherever possible, who have been roaming back and 
forth practically at will across the borders of Europe 
since the war ended. It was not merely the fact that 
many of those now returning to D.P. camps in Ger- 
many were concentration camp inmates at the end 
of the war in Germany, and are now coming back 
after a fruitless journey home. It was simply that 
UNRRA policy must be determined on humanitarian, 
not political grounds. 

We now hear that General Morgan is a hard 
worker and a competent administrator. We -hear 
that his charges deserve investigation. All this is 
totally irrelevant to the issue. The only question that 
has any bearing on the matter is this: Is UNRRA 
going to follow its announced policy of treating 
displaced persons exclusively according to humani- 
tarian principles? If so, there is no place in its or- 
ganization for a man who has not only expressed 
himself in terms palpably influenced by anti-Semitic 
trends of thought, but who is the spearhead of an 
obvious attempt to subordinate the UNRRA policy 
to the political requirements and convenience of cer- 
tain powerful influences. 


THe UNO AsSsEMBLY 


. THE HISTORY of Big Three relations for the 
past five years, international conclaves have been 
the occasion of a nerve-wracking series of quarrels 
and agreements. These tensions were very marked 
even during the war, but they have become particu- 
larly acute in the period after victory. The San Fran- 
cisco conference was disturbed by the Polish issue, 
and by a Soviet counter-critique of American policy 
regarding Argentina. The foreign ministers’ meeting 
at London was wrecked on the question of policy 
in Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania—and the Rus- 
sians objected to the arrangements in Japan. While 
some agreement on the Balkan question and with 
regard to the administration of occupied Japan was 
reached in the subsequent Moscow conference of 
foreign ministers, the issue of the Middle East coun- 
tries remained unsettled. The Soviet Union’s demands 
upon Turkey and its intentions regarding Iran and 
Iraq overclouded the beginning of the UNO assem- 
bly meeting in London. The introduction by the 
Iranian delegate of a cautious complaint against the 
Soviet Union exploded the issue and brought the 
Soviet retaliatory demand for UNO investigation of 
British activities in Greece and Indonesia. There 
have also been Soviet press complaints about Amer- 
ican policy in Korea. 

So much is at stake in harmony between Great 
Britain, the Soviet Union, and the United States 
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that their periods of tension overcast every other 
aspect of such an international conference as the 
UNO meeting in London. The primary purpose of 
this session was to organize the structure of world 
cooperation among the United Nations. However, 
the very basis of the organization that is being set up 
might be shaken if the specific controversies placed 
before it—the Iranian complaint against the Soviet 
Union, and the Russian and Ukrainian complaints 
against British military activities in Indonesia and 
Greece—were pursued to an extreme. 

At first, there appeared some possibility that at least 
the Iranian issue would be dropped. The Iranian 
Premier who was responsible for raising the question 
resigned shortly afterwards and it was believed that 
the new government would seek to negotiate the 
question anew with the Soviet Union. While the 
British replied to the Soviets by willingly challeng- 
ing an investigation of their acts in Indonesia and 
Greece, the Security Council’s preoccupation with 
other tasks, such as recommending a Secretary-Gen- 
eral for UNO and setting up its military staff com- 
mittee, make any serious investigation unlikely. 

The final compromise for this UNO session ap- 
pears to be that charges will be aired but no risky 
action taken. Obviously, the issues themselves will 
not automatically disappear as a result. 


IT Is no secret that the uncertain relations of the Big 
Three are largely responsible for the unprecedented 
prominence which is lately being assumed by Arab 
countries in international affairs and in international 
organization. The London UNO meeting was ao 
exception. Not only was Egypt chosen as one of 
the eleven members of the all-powerful Security 
Council, but little Lebanon was granted a position 
on the Social and Economic Council. It is that body, 
of course, under which the Trusteeship Council will 
operate, as well as other important commissions in 
the fields of human rights and social welfare. 
Moreover, on the occasion of the UNO Assembly 
meeting in London, the British Foreign Office invited 
Emir Abdullah of the Transjordan to Great Britain. 
It was announced that the object of this invitation 
was to enter into arrangements for the independence 
of the Transjordan as a new Arab state. If admitted 
to the United Nations Organization, the new state of 
Transjordan (population less than 400,000) would 
bring the number of Arab states in that body to a 
total of six out of a then fifty two members. 
However, it is highly doubtful whether Great 
Britain is entitled unilaterally to proclaim Trans- 
jordania independent. Formally, Transjordan is an 
integral part of the Palestine mandate. Any change 
in its status should be discussed first with the inter- 
national powers concerned.* Moreover, it is highly 





* It is interesting to note that in the current discussion regard- 
ing which states are “concerned” with new trusteeships to be 
proposed for league mandates, the United States contends that 
this phrase means those powers who originally agreed to the 
mandate. 
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doubtful whether a permanent new status can be 
established for the Transjordan while Western Pal- 
estine remains under mandate. It is true that the 
“Jewish National Home” clauses of the Mandate are 
not being applied in the Transjordan. But this was 
allowed by international agreement only as a pro- 
vistonal arrangement. No permanent new status, out- 
side the Palestine mandate, can be imposed upon 
Transjordan, except by a new international agree- 
ment, in which the status of Western Palestine, too, 
should be determined. 


WHILE the Trusteeship Council of the United Na- 
tions Organization will apparently not be set up 
during the present session in London, Great Britain, 
Australia, and New Zealand, as well as Belgium, 
have already indicated their intention of transform- 
ing their mandates, held under the League of Na- 
tions, into United Nations trusteeships. The difference 
from a League of Nations mandate would not be very 
great, since the terms of new trusteeships will have 
to meet with the approval of the present mandatory 
governments. However, two members of the United 
Nations, France and the Union of South Africa, are 
reluctant to make the transfer to a trusteeship. The 
French colonial policy has generally called for an 
integration of native populations gradually into the 
French commonwealth. South Africa holds that its 
mandated territory, lying immediately to the north 
of its own borders, should be developed in economic 
unity with the Union itself. 

Another objector is the United States. We do not 
hold any mandates under the League of Nations, but 
during the war we conquered and now occupy the 
Japanese mandated islands in the Pacific. There is 
feeling in the Senate and in Navy circles against 
administering these areas as trusteeships subject to a 
Trusteeship Council or, if designated as security areas 
—which most of them, of course, are—subject to the 
Security Council with its Big Power veto provisions. 

But even the apparent British eagerness to transfer 
their mandates needs closer scrutiny. In the Cam- 
eroons, for example, Great Britain wishes the trustee- 
ship agreement to guarantee the trustee’s (7.¢., Great 
Britain’s) right to fortify the territory at will. More- 
over, Great Britain is not going to establish a trustee- 
ship for its most important mandate, Palestine, un- 
til—during the investigations of the Anglo-American 
Committee of Inquiry—it reaches an agreement with 
the United States protecting mutual interests. Finally, 
by proposing to set up the Transjordan as an inde- 
pendent state, Great Britain plans to withdraw from 
international control a vital strategic area ruled by 
one of the Empire’s most subservient vassals. 


PALESTINE 


HE PAST MONTH has been one of continued 
turbulence and mounting tension in Palestine. 
Jewish unrest is more and more expressing itself in 
direct action. Moreover, it has become clear just what 
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forms are being taken by the resistance of the 
Haganah on the one hand, and the terrorist groups, 
the Irgun Zva'i Le’umi (IZL) and the Stern group, 
on the other. 

The latter groups carried out two bombing attacks 
on British headquarters and one train robbery during 
the past month. The robbery was simply an attempt 
to obtain funds for further operations, while the two 
bombings served in each case as a reprisal for certain 
police “measures” against imprisoned sympathizers 
of these organizations. The first series of bombings 
followed the announcement of the deportation of 
fifty-five additional Jews to Eritrea, where they are 
being held without trial and on no charges. The 
second followed the announcement that two Eritrea 
internees had been killed and a number of others 
wounded during “disturbances” in the camp. The 
second bombing was also an attempt (unsuccessful) 
to rescue imprisoned people held in the Jerusalem 
jail. 

The objectives and tactics of the Haganah have 
also become unmistakably clear. On the day follow- 
ing the seizure of the Enzo Sereni, a 500 ton boat 
carrying over nine hundred refugees, the Haganah 
carried out another of its attacks upon the British 
radar stations which are employed in carrying out 
the White Paper policy against Jewish immigration. 
In line with its accepted and announced tactics, the 
Haganah gave prior warning of the bombings in 
order to save the lives of those on guard in these 
buildings. Despite these warnings, two guards were 
killed and fifteen wounded in the Givat Olga radar 
station. In the other case, however, as a result of the 
warnings, explosives which would have blown up a 
Mount Carmel station were detected and removed. 

A new and ominous note in the situation has been 
the beginning, on a small scale, of clashes between 
Arabs and Jews. The atmosphere for this has long 
been prepared by Arab boycott agitation and rioting 
in neighboring countries—as far removed as British- 
occupied Tripolitania. There was, however, an ap- 
parent attempt to confine these “protests against 
Zionism” to countries outside Palestine, leaving the 
Jews to be responsible for unrest in Palestine itself. 
Now, however, the agitation seems to have begun 
to include Palestine in its scope. There have been 
three occasions on which Jews were attacked by 
Arabs in the past month, and in one of them, at 
least, the familiar pattern of false rumors (that 
Jews had caused the disappearance of an Arab) has 
already emerged. On another occasion, Arabs who 
attacked Jewish settlers on new land admitted that 
they had been incited by agitators, who told them it 
was their duty not to let any new settlers cultivate 
their land unopposed. In view of the fact that Pal- 
estinian courts have in the past given exaggerated 
consideration to fraudulent claims of squatter’s rights, 
and that a regular racket grew up among Arab shep- 
herds, who for one day drove their sheep onto any 
land bought by Jews and claimed compensation as 
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ousted tenants, the task of such agitators was an 
easy one. 

So far the British reaction has been extraordinarily 
violent as far as the Jews are concerned. During 
the past month, literally scores of thousands of Jews 
have been detained by the police in the various towns 
and cities of Palestine for investigation, and thousands 
of these have been removed to prison or internment 
camps for further questioning. The results turned up 
by such broad and indiscrimimate fishing excursions 
have been ludicrously small; but at the same time 
police cordons, curfews, and other severe annoyances 
have greatly disturbed normal life in the Jewish sec- 
tor. Even Gene Currivan of the New York Times, 
who has served as a faithful trumpet of the most 
anti-Jewish elements in the Palestine police, notes 
in a recent dispatch that the British “peace forces” 
have become “trigger-happy” with respect to Jews 
in the country. 

One cannot but note the contrast which is pre- 
sented by the reply of Secretary Shaw of the Palestine 
Government to Jewish demands for action on the 
“anti-Zionist” boycott measures reported to be taken 
by Arab states. He declared that he saw no grounds 
for action at the moment, since the Palestine Govern- 
ment had not been officially apprised of such meas- 
ures. 


The Anglo-American. 
Committee 


by Ben Halpern 


yl MAKING his appearance before the Anglo- 
American Committee of Inquiry, Dr. Stephen S. 
Wise stated in preface, that he came reluctantly and 
would speak only out of a sense of duty, for the ques- 
tions of Palestine and Zionism had been thoroughly 
studied by numerous earlier commissions, to no pur- 
pose. Albert Einstein was even blunter. He told the 
Committee, Americans and British alike, that they 
were only a smoke screen behind which the Colonial 
Office was working towards its own imperialistic 
ends, and that even should they reach just conclu- 
sions, their recommendations would not alter the 
traditional policy of “divide and rule.” 

It was the American members of the committee 
who did their best to allay such skepticism. Judge 
Joseph C. Hutcheson, the American Chairman, 
opened the proceedings by calling on “all men of 
good will” to cooperate with the committee, and he 
made the cryptic promise that he would approach 
the problem with “a bold mind.” To Rabbi Wise, he 
remarked that even though the Zionist case had 
been presented to a disheartening number of suc- 
cessive committees, “the same facts may have a dif- 
ferent effect on different occasions.” Judge Hutcheson 
gave Prof. Einstein the assurance that, as a Texan, 
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he did not propose to make empty recommendations, 
but would see to it that there was action. Another 
American member and judge, the youngish Bartley 
C. Crum of California, also firmly stated that he 
intended to see that something concrete came of 
the committee’s work. 

Of course, the status of the committee remains the 
same as it was before these assurances from Judge 
Hutcheson and Judge Crum. It can make only “ad 
interim” and final recommendations to the American 
and British governments. These recommendations 
are not binding upon either government, and can 
be discarded—as was the case for example, with the 
* proposals of the Peel Commission of 1937. But the 
fact that there are American members on this Com- 
mittee certainly gives its recommendations more 
weight. The participation of the United States in 
carrying out the ultimate policy for Palestine—and 
this was the main advantage which Great Britain 
hoped to gain from making it an Anglo-American 
committee—will obviously depend to a great extent 
on the acceptance by Great Britain of the joint report. 
Because of its American members, this committee is 
far more “authoritative” than the earlier (Royal) 
Commissions which studied Palestine. All the more 
pity that it is forced to work under such handicaps 
of time and travel, and under the pressure of so many 
human and political complications. 


UNDER THE CIRCUMSTANCES, even in its first week 
of hearings in Washington, the Committee was act- 
ing far more like a conciliation board in a tough 
labor dispute, or like a diplomatic mission to some 
trouble zone, than like a judicial and investigative 
body. For the facts regarding Palestine, the Commit- 
tee is obviously going to rely heavily on the Peel 
Commission Report. Sir John Singleton, the British 
Chairman, has already made the specific point, with 
considerable emphasis, that nobody to his knowledge 
has questioned the facts and analysis of the Peel Re- 
port, regardless of varying attitudes to its recom- 
mendations. 

Thus, the Peel Commission’s conclusions regarding 
the effect of Jewish immigration on the Arab situa- 
tion seem to be accepted. Arab witnesses who tried to 
deny the benefits derived from Jewish immigration 
made no great impression on the British judges, even 
though the Arabs called attention pointedly to British 
government and private Christian charitable aid. On 
the other hand, the British members tenaciously, 
and—on the first day at least—with a transparent 
bias and political purpose, stress and inflate those 
Peel Commission findings which suggest that Jewish 
development arouses Arab opposition. The Jewish 
National Fund leasehold, and its inalienable pos- 
session of land, were alleged, in British questioning, 
to be an infringement of Arab civil rights; the differ- 
ence in Arab and Jewish wage rates and the slogan 
of Jewish labor were said to be causes of Arab ill- 
will; and each new Jewish land purchase or other 
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development, it was contended, made the task of 
keeping order more difficult. The most ridiculous 
extremes in this sort of badgering were reached by 
R. H. S. Crossman, Labor M.P. and an editor of the 
New Statesman & Nation, a blithe Bohemian young 
man, whose careless playing with loose conceptions 
during the hearings always made sense, nevertheless, 
if viewed as a type of heckling directed against the 
Jews. 

Of the three or four Englishmen who participated 
prominently in the questioning only one—Crick of 
the Midlands Bank—showed a consistent interest in 
eliciting relevant information. His approach was 
notably objective. The others seem to proceed on 
the assumption that the facts are either in the Peel 
Report or in the books and briefs they are receiving. 
They devote the hearings to questions whose ap- 
parent purpose is not to clarify issues but to em- 
barrass and otherwise bring pressure to bear on the 
witnesses before them, so that both Jews and Arabs, 
as well as public opinion, may be made receptive to 
the Solomonic judgment the committee may eventu- 
ally produce. Thus the Laborite Crossman heckled 
Jewish labor on its policy of fighting for the em- 
ployment of Jews in Jewish enterprises. The British 
church lay-leader, Sir John Singleton, heckled pro- 
Arab missionaries and demanded that they show 
concretely what they had done toward Jewish-Arab 
conciliation in the past twenty-five years. The Arab 
witnesses, finally, were mercilessly heckled by the 
British for their intransigeance and. attempted “black- 
mail” of the Empire. It was all very purposeful: the 
manifest aim was to bludgeon all sides into a “com- 
promise” which would obviate a judgment on grounds 
of justice and fact—the latter presumably, would be 
too difficult a task for a hurried committee and the 
hard-pressed British and American governments. 


THE CONCLUSIONS of the Peel Report about the 
legal obligations in Palestine also seem likely to be 
taken as granted. It is true that early in the hearings, 
Major R. Manningham-Buller, a heavy-set, solemn, 
young Tory M.P., attempted to stand on Ernest 
Bevin’s phrase concerning a “Jewish home in Pales- 
tine,” and declared that’a Jewish State had never 
been intended by the Balfour Declaration. Also, both 
the British and American chairmen showed little 
patience with Emanuel Neumann’s long exposition 
of the clauses of the Balfour Declaration and the 
Mandate. 

But it was plainly recognized that the matter of 
interpreting the obligations with regard to Palestine 
was not solely within the province of Britain. More- 
over, in questioning Lessing Rosenwald, Judge Bart- 
ley C. Crum, an American committeeman, made it 
quite clear that in his opinion the Balfour Declaration 
and the Mandate did provide for a Jewish state as 
the ultimate goal in Palestine, when he declared 
that the Rosenwald program of immediate inde- 
pendence and the end of immigration in Palestine 
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was inconsistent with the Mandate. Lessing Rosen- 
wald readily admitted that the Mandate terms were 
violated by his program, and said, “That would not 
bother me.” No British member attempted to deny 
the Crum statement—which, after all, was conceded 
by the Peel Report, too. 

Bartley Crum also brought out the fact in ques- 
tioning that the accredited Arab leaders at Ver- 
sailles had accepted the Balfour Declaration. No 
British or American committeeman contested this 
point, but the Arab spokesman contended that Feisal 
had been bulldozed into signing his agreement with 
Weizmann and his letter to Frankfurter. Nobody on 
the commission seemed particularly impressed. 


But it was obvious that old obligations would not 
be the dominant consideration for this commission. 
Their present instructions are far more important. 
It is significant that in referring to the recent concur- 
rent Congressional resolution, Judge Hutcheson laid 
particular stress on the last-minute change which 
made the persons responsible for setting up a “demo- 
cratic commonwealth” not the Jews alone but they, 
together with all other parts of the population. Obvi- 
ously, he does not regard it as part of his present 
instructions to ensure a Jewish majority or a Jewish 
State in Palestine—and his insistent probings, as 
to whether the Presbyterian Church (the Judge re- 
marked on several occasions that he is a Scotch Pres- 
byterian) had endorsed a program for turning a 
Jewish minority into a majority in Palestine, may in- 
dicate that he does not regard the restoration of Jew- 
ish nationhood as a charge upon his consicence either. 


REPEATEDLY, witnesses were requested by the com- 
mittee to forget for a moment old obligations and 
former wrongs, and state what would be their reac- 
tion to various compromise solutions today. As com- 
mittee members themselves remarked, a number of 
the Jewish “appearers” presented quite “moderate” 
views — so moderate indeed, noted the American 
chairman, as to be distinctly unpopular among Jews. 
Arabs, however, maintained a strict and unbending 
intransigeance, to the obvious distress and annoy- 
ance of the committee. One Arab witness, Dr. John 
Hazam of C.C.N.Y., displayed a manifest ambition 
to become the -Peter Bergson of the Arabs in this 
country. His deliberately provocative tone so irritated 
the committee members that they set out to haul him 
over the coals. In the end, as Sir John Singleton 
remarked, it seemed that Dr. Hazam was convinced 
that his method was not the best method to approach 
the committee. In general, the committee (particu- 
larly its British members) was quite sharp with the 
Arab witnesses, as well as with pro-Arab missionaries. 
But when one analyzes the reasons for their tone, 
it can only lead to melancholy reflections. The British 
members went to quite extraordinary lengths of 
cajoling and threat in trying to extract from pro- 
Arabs even a crumb of concession. 
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It must be remembered that those who appeared 
were “natural” moderates among Arabs: Christians, 
some Lebanese. Yet this is what, after much effort, 
the British could extract from them: given a definite 
renunciation of the Jewish State, and “action, not 
words,” by the western countries (this was after the 
Truman statement facilitating quota immigration) 
on opening their own doors, Arabs with authority in 
the Middle East might reconsider the present adamant 
refusal to admit a single additional Jew. 


It was clear that the committee did not regard this 
as helpful. If one may interpret their exasperated ex- 
pressions, it seems they thought in these terms: We 
are thinking of asking or compelling the Jews to 
give up a majority or a State in Palestine, even 
though it seems quite clear that was what we 
originally promised them. Their problem is over- 
whelmingly acute today—and if there were grounds 
for promising a Jewish homeland in 1917, they are 
certainly far more serious now. We can certainly not 
anticipate any speedy remedy of the Jewish situation 
through reform in Europe—or the Middle East— 
or in opening doors elsewhere. Under the circum- 
stances, we are going to have to do the Jews an 
injustice. How can these Arabs then refuse to be 
helpful by abating at least some part of their claims, 
which perhaps we should have, but actually never 
did recognize before the appeasement era caused 
Britain to issue the unfortunate White Paper? 


Committee members said they were anxious to ad- 
mit a considerable number of the 100,000 Jewish 
“displaced persons” to Palestine as soon as possible. 
They were obviously impressed by the testimony 
of Dr. Joseph Schwartz of the J.D.C., touched by 
Stephen Wise’s appeal to history and religion, moved 
by Mrs. Judith Epstein’s story of Hadassah’s rehabili- 
tation work among the young. For a day or two there 
was the feeling that swift action might be taken by 
the commission, while still in Washington, to get 
the 100,000 into Palestine. That hope died down in 
the tangle of getting Arab consent. 


I WAS not present at the last session of the committee 
in Washington. The papers report, however, that 
Judge Hutcheson declared that the committee might, 
after all, be forced to report “a judgment” instead of 
reaching a conclusion by good counsel to all sides 
concerned. The testimony already heard should have 
been enough to convince the committee that a new 
attempt at appeasement would lead—certainly on 
the Arab side—only to sharper intransigeance. If a 
judgment could be brought in on grounds of solid 
fact and true law, however, it might meet no greater 
initial difficulty than a new appeasement; and in the 
long run it would lead to stability, and to the pro- 
gressive benefits so well outlined by the impartial 
economists and engineers who testified before the 
committee on past Jewish achievements and future 
prospects. 
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The Hearings in Washington 


Excerpts of Testimony 


aT HE 





Dr. JoSEPH J. SCHWARTZ: 


HE PROBLEM which I want to discuss briefly is 

the general situation of the Jews in Europe, where 
the Joint Distribution Committee has been working 
in the field of relief and rehabilitation for a period 
of some thirty years. The problem, as we see it, 
divides itself naturally into three parts: 

There is, first of all, Western Europe, including 
France, Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and Italy, 
which presents one problem different from that which 
we find in other parts of Europe. 

Second is the problem presented by the displaced 
persons in Germany and Austria, and to some extent 
in Italy. 

Third, Eastern Europe, under which heading we 
include Poland, Rumania,’ Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Czechoslovakia, also Yugoslavia. 

Before dealing with the problems in these three 
zones, I would like to say one word of general 
introduction. In that part of Europe with which we 
are dealing, that is, continental Europe, exclusive of 
the Soviet Union, there were, before the war approxi- 
mately 6.5 million Jews. There are today, according 
to our estimates, in the same territory slightly more 
than 1.25 million Jews. The rest of them—some 5 
million—have been exterminated by the Nazis and 
their satellites. 

If we add to that figure of 5 million the approxi- 
mately 1 million Jews who were killed by the Nazis 
in the territory which belongs to the Soviet Union, 
we get the over-all figure of some 6 million Jews 
who were exterminated during the course of this 
war. 


Western Europe 


Now, the problem of the Jews in Western Europe 
is different from that in other parts of the world, in 
that the urge towards mass emigration does not 
exist in those Western countries. I believe it is fair 
to say that the majority of French Jews, Belgian Jews, 
and Dutch Jews will choose to stay in Europe and 
they will not wish to migrate. That doesn’t mean 
there won't be some of the nationals of those countries 
who will not desire to join relatives or to start life 
in a new country. But I think it is fair to say that 
the majority of those native Jewish nationals of 
those countries will not wish to migrate. 

However, attention should be called to the fact 
that even in those Western countries there are large 
numbers of displaced persons, people who came into 
the country since 1933 as refugees and who never 
had the right of settled residence within those coun- 
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tries, or if they did have a technical right of settled 
residence, they didn’t have the right to work, or 
they have some other disability in connection with 
their stay in those particular countries. The great 
majority of those will wish to emigrate, because 
their situation and their legal position in those 
Western countries is a very uncertain one. Those 
are the people for whom a haven must be found 
either in Palestine or in some other overseas country. 

I should like also to call your attention to one 
particular problem which we find in the Western 
countries as well as in the rest of Europe, and that 
is the problem of Jewish children. Before the war, 
it is estimated that there were about 1.2 million 
Jewish children up to the age of 14 on the European 
Continent, not including Soviet Russia. The total 
number today is about 150,000. The rest have disap- 
peared, have been liquidated, together with their 
families. Most of those children are either full or 
half-orphans. Most of those children have been 
living in hiding for a great many years, have been 
in concentration camps, and have been subjected to 
all the hardships and all the torture of concentration 
camp life. Many of those children have had no op- 
portunity for any kind of education, vocational or 
otherwise. They will have to be retrained. They re- 
quire special care and special assistance. 

We believe, our organization and many other 
organizations that have worked with these children, 
that in view of their present psychological state, in 
view of the state of insecurity through which they 
have had to live in Europe over so long a period 
of time, emigration is a solution to the problem of 
the great majority of those children. They don’t 
want to stay in an atmosphere and in countries 
where they have seen their mothers and fathers taken 
from them and in many cases where they have seen 
them murdered before their eyes. Now they are 
orphans, They have no one to look after them. They 
are dependent upon charity and philanthropic care. 
They would ‘require, and many of them have ex- 
pressed the wish of leaving the Continent of Europe 
and going to a place like Palestine, some of them to 
the United States, where they can be brought up in 
safety and security with all of the educational oppor- 
tunities which children require. 

We believe that the problem of the Jews in 
Western European’ countries is tied up with the 
general problem of economic and social recovery 
within those countries. In so far as those countries 
will be reconstituted and the economics restored, the 
Jews who had been living there for a long period of 
time are citizens of the countries. Many of them 
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were born there and many of them will wish to stay 
on and participate in the life of their country. 


The Displaced Persons 


WHEN we come to the problem of the Jews in 
Germany and Austria, of whom there are about 
100,000, I agree fully with Mr. Harrison that those 
people will have to be removed. The great majority 
of those people do not want to return to the countries 
from which they came. 

And I agree fully with Mr. Harrison that there 
is no possibility of rehabilitating them on German 
soil. That conviction is based on discussions and con- 
versations with those people over a period of months 
and visits to practically every one of the displaced 
persons’ camps in Germany and Austria. 

May I say also that it is of utmost importance that 
the evacuation of those people take place with the 
least possible delay. Bear in mind the fact that these 
people have been in concentration camps, some of 
them for six years and longer, and that now, eight 
months after the liberation, they are still in intern- 
ment camps, and unless they are evacuated quickly 
and expeditiously, their demoralization will be greater 
than even what it has been up to now. Therefore, 
we consider it most important from every point 
of view that those people be removed from Germany 
and Austria, and also from Italy, at the earliest pos- 
sible time. 

We also believe that the only country which up 
to now has offered an opportunity for a quick re- 
moval is Palestine, because under the quota laws 
of the United States, even with the fine and generous 
statement that has been miade by President Truman, 
it must be borne in mind that it will be a matter of 
years before those people will be able to be moved. 

The Polish quota, for example, is 6,500 a year, 
which means even if all of the visas under the Polish 
quota were given to Jews—which I don’t believe 
is contemplated—it would take many years before 
the approximately 50,000 to 60,000 Polish Jews 
in Germany and Austria could be brought to the 
United States. 

The second largest group of nationals numbered 
among the displaced persons in Germany are the 
Hungarian Jews, of whom it is estimated there are 
some 10,000, and the Hungarian quota is about 800 
a year. You can see, then, it would be a matter of at 
least ten to twelve years under our quota laws, if 
all of those numbers were given to Jews, before they 
could be removed to the United States. Certainly we 
haven't seen or heard of any offers on the part of 
other countries in the Western Hemisphere ‘to 
absorb or to accept these people in any large numbers. 

Because of that and because of our conviction 
that these people ought to be removed from German 
soil as soon as possible, we believe that Palestine 
offers the best and most constructive solution to that 
problem. 
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Eastern Europe 


THEN we come to the status of the Jews in Eastern 
Europe. I would like to dwell on that at some length, 
because I have been in Poland and I have been in 
Hungary and in Slovakia, and I have been able to 
see the conditions under which the remnant of Jews 
in those countries live today. 

If I have said there are no indications of an urge 
to mass migration from Western Europe, I would 
like equally emphatically to say that there is a 
definite urge to mass migration on the part of the 
Jews from Eastern Europe. There are today 80,000 
Jews in Poland, approximately, out of an original 
population of about 3.5 million. It is estimated that 
there-are some 150,000 Polish Jewish refugees on 
Soviet soil who, according to an agreement between 
the Polish and the Russian Governments, will be 
repatriated to Poland. About 30,000 of them are 
said to have returned already. That means there are 
some 230,000 to 250,000 Polish Jews who will come 
back, who will be in Poland. I have not any statistical 
data available, but in the five weeks I was in Poland 
I visited most of the principal cities and talked with 
government officials, to British and American news- 
paper correspondents, and to all of the leaders of 
the Jewish community, and it is my belief that 80 
to 90 percent of the Jews of Poland want to leave 
that country. 

Now, why do they want to leave? 

They want to leave for psychological reasons and 
also for other reasons which are much more real 
than just psychological. 

Most of those people have seen their nearest and 
dearest exterminated before their eyes. They have 
seen the population reduced by at least 90 percent. 

Poland, which was the cradle of Jewish culture 
and Jewish religious life, now has altogether eight 
rabbis in the entire country. Poland, which was the 
center of Jewish culture and artistic achievement, 
now has only a handful of people, a handful of 
writers and actors and artists who have survived the 
rubble. 

There are only 5,000 Jewish children left in all 
of Poland, and those 5,000 children are living either 
in institutions or in private families, but being sup- 
ported by philanthropic funds. In all of Poland you 
will find not more than 100 intact Jewish families; 
that is, where father, mother, and children are alive. 
Most of the people in Poland are individual survivors 
of family groups. They have no more families and 
no family ties; they have nothing, no roots to keep 
them where they happen to be at the present time. 
In addition to that, they feel, and I think they are 
right, that the Polish people cooperated very actively 
in the extermination policy which the Nazis intro- 
duced, and they point to the fact that of all the 
countries of Europe, Poland is the one which has 
lost the greatest percentage of Jews, because they 
have received the least help from the general popula- 
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tion. Even today there is widespread anti-Semitism 
in Poland. 

There has been a great deal of discussion in the 
press in recent days as to whether there have been 
or have not been pogroms in Poland. 

I can only tell you that I visited Poland about a 
week after the Cracow pogrom took place, and that 
wasn’t a fiction. That was a real thing, and it had all 
of the elements of the traditional pogrom; the same 
story about Jews having killed a Christian boy to use 
blood in connection with a religious ceremony; the 
same story of the attack on the synagogue; the same 
story of them attacking the Jewish quarter of Cracow 
—and the incident lasted from early morning until 
evening, when it was finally put down by the armed 
forces. 

I was also in Poland at the time when a Jewish 
orphanage in the town of Rabka was attacked three 
times, and on two occasions hand grenades were 
thrown, and it was only the merest chance that no 
children were injured or killed as a result of those 
incidents, but so serious were they that the orphanage 
had to be closed down. The children were scattered 
in other existing institutions, and that institution 
could not continue to function without endangering 
the lives of those children. 

Now, incidents of that kind, added to anonymous 
letters which Jews all over Poland are receiving, 
warning them that they still have a chance to leave 
the country and this is the time for them to get 
out, added to the fact that Jews in any numbers who 
work in a factory are discriminated against by their 
fellow workers, added to the fact that there is wide- 
spread anti-Semitism and that there is an economic 
boycott existing within the country, makes life un- 
bearable for the Polish Jews who have survived. 

In that connection I want to emphasize that the 
Polish Government as such has taken every step to 
put down these anti-Jewish excesses, but they have 
not been successful. They have not been successful, 
because they realize themselves that the Polish people 
are not behind them in their policy of suppressing 
anti-Jewish incidents. 

The result is, and I think I can say that literally, 
that the great majority of the Jews in Poland are 
sitting on their valises. They are all packed and 
ready to go. I can assure you it doesn’t need a secret 
Jewish organization, and it doesn’t need a conspiracy 
of any kind to take those people out of Poland. 
It is no secret. It’s no conspiracy. Everybody knows, 
including the Polish government, that these people 
are leaving Poland. Everybody knows the reason why. 

When we talked to some of the Polish officials, 
and some of the representatives of the Jewish or- 
ganizations in Poland talked to the Polish govern- 
ment and discussed with them some of these incidents, 
the Polish government asked whether it was neces- 
sary for them to leave the country in this particular 
manner. The answer was, “Can you assure us our 
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lives? Can you assure us our personal safety if we 
do not leave Poland?” 

And the answer of the officials always was, “We 
can give you no such assurances of personal safety.” 

The migration has gone on. Now those people 
have left Poland and traveled under the most dif_i- 
cult conditions across borders, across mountains, into 
Strange countries, speaking languages which they 
themselves didn’t understand. The fact that they have 
undertaken this perilous journey—not just young 
people, but children, pregnant mothers, and elderly 
people—is an indication of how insecure they feel 
in Poland. 

That those people have been helped on their way, 
nobody denies. I am merely speaking for the Joint 
Distribution Committee, that as these people left 
Poland, came to Czechoslovakia, and then came to 
Vienna, and some of them to Salzburg and continued 
their way into the American zone of Germany, we 
helped them. We helped with food; we helped them 
with M%dging; we helped them with clothing and 
wherever we possibly could. 

I want to say I would be ashamed both for myself 
and for my organization if we hadn’t helped them. 


WE have also the situation of the Jews in Hungary. 
Hungary, which before the war had a Jewish popula- 
tion of some 800,000 or 900,000, today has about 
180,000 to 200,000 left. Of those 200,000 left in 
Hungary, there are some 9,000 children, again the 
majority of them orphans. Those children, too, for 
the most part live in institutions or in private families, 
where they are being supported by philanthropic 
agencies. 

The Jews of Hungary represent a group of whom 
75,000 came back from concentration camps to 
which they had been deported. Sixty thousand came 
out of the ghetto in Budapest, and the rest of them 
came out of their hiding places within Hungary. 
Many of them hadn’t seen the light of day for 
months at a time. When they came back to the cities 
or towns where they formerly lived, they found they 
had nothing. They had no homes; they had no 
clothing; they had no businesses. Everything had 
been taken away from them. 

Now they live in that country where there is no 
UNRRA help of any kind, because UNRRA is not 
allowed to function in an enemy country such as 
Hungary is, and they are dependent upon their own 
resources and upon the help which the Joint Distri- 
bution Committee can give them for any kind of 
rehabilitation or restoration of their former lives. 

Hungary was never as nationalistic, and Zionism 
was never as widespread in Hungary as it was in 
Poland. Nevertheless, there has been a tremendous 
growth of Jewish nationalism in Hungary, and there 
is a widespread desire on the part of a great many 
of the people there to go to Palestine. Zionists esti- 
mate that at least 100,000 want to go to Palestine 
today. Non-Zionists estimate the number is 30,000 
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to 40,000. My own estimate is it is certainly not 
less than about 75,000 who would want to go to 
Palestine. And there are many other thousands who 
would want to emigrate elsewhere if the opportunity 
were open to them. 

In Hungary, too, the people feel that there is very 
little chance of their being rehabilitated on any kind 
of a permanent basis. There has been too much dis- 
location; they have been too thoroughly uprooted; 
they have lost too much of what they possessed in 
life for them to attempt to rehabilitate themselves 
within the country. 

Then there is also the problem which must be 
borne in mind in all of these countries, and that is 
the very thorny and complicated problem of the 
restoration of Jewish property. Every time a Jew 
comes back from a concentration camp, he creates 
at least ten anti-Semites, because everybody in each 
one of those countries is hiding some form of Jewish 
property, and every person is afraid if this Jew comes 
back, perhaps my Jew will come back, too, and he 
will ask for the return of the wealth which he is 
holding. 

That, added to the unstable political situation, to 
the broken economic life of those countries, creates 
an atmosphere within which it is very difficult to ask 
the Jews to continue to live. 

I happened to be in Hungary at the time when 
the statement of the British Foreign Minister was 
made public in which he said that he would want 
the Jews to stay in European countries to help re- 
build the economies of those countries. 

The very distinct feeling and reaction that I re- 
ceived from these people was that for centuries now 
we have been building for others. Then, as a reward 
for it, we have been murdered; we have been shoved 
into concentration camps; we have been deported; 
we have been treated as aliens, even though we were 
patriotic this, that, and the other thing. Now the 
time has finally come when we must act and live in 
our own interest, when we must build something 
which will mean a future existence for us, when, if 
we lose, we lose because our interest is tied up with 
people whom we understand, with people whom we 
love, and not to be asked to continue to live and 
re-establish the economy of a country which, in a 
day or in a week, can suddenly take away all our 
rights and declare one as alien to the population. 


RUMANIA today has the largest Jewish population 
of any country in Europe, where there are some 335,- 
000 Jews, and there are at least 100,000 who are 
dependent on relief. Of those 100,000, 40,000 are 
people who came back from deportation and con- 
centration camps, and 50 percent of the Jews in 
Rumania, as of August, were unemployed. They had 
nothing to do. 

Rumania also is a country where UNRRA does 
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not function, being also an ex-enemy country; so 
again in Rumania it is private philanthropies and the 
Joint Distribution Committee and organizations of 
that kind which are expected to take care of that 
problem. 

In Rumania also there is a tremendous urge to 
migrate. People want to leave. Estimates vary, but 
I think it can be assumed, on the basis of figures 
which we have seen and which we have examined, 
that as in Hungary, at least 75 thousand, if not more, 
would wish to go to Palestine now. 

If I were asked on the basis of all the estimates 
that I have seen, on the basis of all the information 
which we have been able to assemble, on the basis of 
all the discussions which we have had with repre- 
sentatives in the various communities, how many 


of the Jews of Europe want to leave today, to go 


primarily to Palestine, although some would want 
to go to other places, I would place the figure at— 
and I think it’s a conservative estimate—at least 
600,000, which represents about 50 percent of 
the surviving Jewish population on the continent 
of Europe, outside of Russian territory. 

The same story that one finds in Rumania, Hun- 
gary, and Poland, one finds in Slovakia and some 
of the other countries like Bulgaria, where the 
Jewish population is smaller. 


I WOULD say that there is a possibility of rehabili- 
tating and restoring the Jewish communities of 
Western Europe. 

There is an immediate and urgent need to remove 
the displaced persons from Germany, Austria, and 
Italy. 


There is an immediate need to provide outlets of 
emigration for the masses of Jews who want to leave 
the East European countries, for a variety of reasons. 
And it would seem to me that this commission, in 
undertaking its task, ought to bear in mind that 
when we are speaking of the Jewish problem of 
Europe, and when the Harrison report speaks of 
100,000 certificates, that represents only that phase 
of the emergency which has to deal with the dis- 
placed persons in Germany and Austria. If we en- 
compass the whole of the problem, as the terms of 
reference here indicate, the Commission will run into 
much larger ones, and we have on our hands an 
immediate problem which begs for solution. 

I don’t know why many Jews have recently come 
out of Poland into Germany and Austria. There have 
been various estimates, but I think that that flow 
will continue. It will continue because of the inse- 
curity that the Jews feel in Poland, because of the 
many, many incidents which take place in Poland 
almost every day, and because of the desire on the 
part of the great majority of Jews of Poland to leave 
the graveyard of Poland where they have seen their 
families buried. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT NATHAN 
(Excerpts) 


Mr. NATHAN: Mr. Chairman and members: 

I should like to make a couple of prefatory re- 
marks before entering into the substance of the 
subject which we are to discuss this afternoon. 

We are appearing here as individuals today, not 
representing any organization. 

Briefly, the study which we have made of the 
economic potentialities of Palestine and of the 
absorptive capacity of that country was undertaken 
by myself and my staff. for the American Palestine 
Institute. I was hired late in 1943 and requested 
to conduct a study, myself and my staff, independ- 
ently, on the absorptive capacity of Palestine and to 
try to do an objective job. 

The American Palestine Institute was, I learned 
then, a non-profit, non-political organization which 
had been set up for the purpose of making such a 
study... . 


Now, the country of Palestine is small, consisting 
of 10,000 square miles. It is almost as big as 
Belgium and the Netherlands. It is one-fourth larger 
than Massachusetts. But it is a country with diverse 
relief and geographical characteristics. It has the 
climate of South California,—except that when we 
were there last year they had the heaviest winter 
rains in their history. I am happy to hear that 
you are going there later in the season. It has moun- 
tains and valleys. It has rivers, desert, and a lot of 
water in some places. 

The development of Palestine over the last twenty- 
five years is a rather phenomenal one. The popula- 
tion today is almost three times what it was in 1919. 
That is really an unparalleled rate of growth in any 
country. Unparalleled to my knowledge. 

During this period there has been a substantial 
increase in industrialization, productivity, and, from 
all evidence, the standard of living. The ratio of 
the population is 2-to-1, roughly, Arab to Jew. The 
ratio of population in 1919 was roughly some 9-to-1 
Arab to Jew. 

The country is a rather fascinating one from an 
economic angle, because interspersed within one geo- 
graphic area there exist two economies that are very 
dissimilar and that are unique to each other largely. 

The Jewish population of Palestine is largely 
characterized by westernized devices and techniques, 
productivity and manners of life, different housing, 
different kind of dress, different language. The oc- 
cupational distribution of Jews and Arabs is very 
dissimilar. It has been estimated that anywhere from 
60 to 80 percent of the Arab working population 
is engaged in agriculture. Twenty percent of the 
Jewish working population is engaged in agriculture. 
As a matter of fact, the occupational breakdown of 
the Jews in Palestine is not very dissimilar from 
the occupational breakdown of our total American 
population or of the British, 
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Manufacturing activity in Palestine is approxi- 
mately five-sixths in the hands of the Jewish popu- 
lation. The type of agriculture differs, except in citrus. 
Citrus breaks almost even between Jewish and Arab 
control. Other than citrus, the Arab agriculture is 
largely cereal. On the Jewish farms, it is mixed. 
There is a lot of dairy activity. There is quite a 
difference, other than in citrus, as to the intensive 
use of the land. In the Jewish farms you have irri- 
gated land. They use industrial farm equipment and 
have intensive techniques and processes. 

As a matter of fact, with 2-to-1 ratio in popula- 
tion, the Jews own about 6 percent of the land of 
the country. They account for about a third of the 
people but about 6 percent of the land. 

There are many other ways in which life is dif- 
ferent, the standard of life is remarkably different. 
The per capita income of the Jew is roughly a little 
more than twice that, pre-war, of the Arab. Jewish 
prices are somewhat higher, but even in real terms 
it is approximately double that of the Arab. 

In the past twenty-five years there has been a 
tendency for convergence of the two economies but 
it is very slight. The rate of progress of the Jewish 
economy since 1919 has been substantial. The rate 
of progress of the Arab has been substantial, but 
not obviously so. 

As far as the country is concerned, perhaps the 
most phenomenal development over the last twenty- 
five years is the development of manufacturing activ- 
ities. Now, in 1919 Palestine had very little manu- 
facturing activity, mainly of a handicraft or home- 
work nature. Even by the time of World War II, 
before it broke out, manufacturing production in 
Palestine increased very substantially. Whereas the 
population had less than trebled, manufacturing 
production increased something like sixfold. Whereas 
the Jewish population had increased sixfold, capital 
increased twenty-onefold. 

Value of production is a little hard to measure 
because of the changes in prices, but there had been 
a substantial change even before the war in Pales- 
tinian manufacturing activity. One of the develop- 
ments was the marked sharp increase in citrus pro- 
duction, especially in the 30’s. You had a substan- 
tial development of the citrus industry, the produc- 
tion of which, I think, objectively, is a very satis- 
factory one. 

Over the period of the last twenty-five years there 
has been considerable irrigation. I say “considerable” 
advisedly. Considerable compared to what it had 
been before. . . . Today in Palestine 400,000 dunams 
are irrigated. A large percentage of the irrigation is 
done by wells. They drill for the water and irrigate 
the land. A moderate percentage of the land is 
irrigated by springs and drawing the water from 
rivers and the lakes. But that use of irrigation has 
permitted a degree of intensification and concentra- 
tion of products like citrus and other specialized 
products. 
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The sale of electricity from 1926 to 1940 in- 
creased eighty-fold. That should not be startling, 
because there wasn’t much electricity in 1926. 1 
have talked about it with people in Jerusalem. In 
the mid-20’s there wasn’t very much use of elec- 
tricity. Today it compares in that respect with almost 
any city. Certainly Tel Aviv, a modern city, which 
twenty-five years ago had 2,000 people, today hav- 
ing 170,000 is very modern. 

The Government receipts in Palestine increased 
fivefold in the last twenty-five years. . . . 

During that period Palestine’s exports have in- 
creased very substantially, but primarily in the citrus 
field insofar as exports are concerned. Just before 
the war citrus accounted for some 70 percent of 
the total export. 

The development of Palestine in the last twenty- 
five years, in terms of export, domestic production, 
and immigration, has been conditioned by a number 
of very important factors which I would like to 
just briefly mention and come back to later when 
we are discussing the possibilities. It has been condi- 
tioned by the types of people that come in, the kind 
of skills that they bring, the basic capacities that 
come along with them, conditioned by the sources 
and amount of capital. 

It has been conditioned by the natural resources. 


Palestine would not be characterized as a ‘country 
with fantastic resources. The soil is good, certainly 
in places where there is water for irrigation. The 
Dead Sea has excellent chemicals: potash, magnesium. 
It certainly has been conditioned by government 
policy, government economic policy. That has been 
a very important factor in the degree to which it 
has or has not developed up to today. The war came 
to Palestine and the economic situation changed 
rather markedly. Palestine had been importing tre- 
mendous quantities of food, capital equipment, most 
of its durable goods. The war suddenly denied that 
country access to shipping capacity arid access to 
material. As a result, Palestine’s self-sufficiency, in 
the sense of producing food required for her own 
consumption, increased rather substantially during 
the war; but most important Palestine’s industrializa- 
tion speeded up. 

I was amazed to find foundries making automobile 
parts and repair parts and containers for fuel oil. 
Some of these products, glass instruments, certain 
kinds of scientific instruments, those were not tre- 
mendously large in quantity, because most of the 
expansion in manufacturing in Palestine during this 
war was in consumer-type goods—or goods that did 
not require a major reconversion from war to peace, 
or a major reconversion from peace to war. Certainly 
the task of changing over Palestine’s pattern of pro- 
duction from war to peace was a much less difficult 
task than we had in the United States, or than you 
gentlemen on the British side have had in Great 
Britain. 
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But it was a period of a very substantial increase 
in production of manufactured goods. Not only for 
domestic consumption, to replace previous imports, 
but also for sale to the British for military purposes 
and sale to other Middle East countries. 

So that we find Palestine today, at the end of the 
war, with a basis for industrialization that had been 
firmly established, not very large but firmly estab- 
lished prior to the war, and which was expanded tre- 
mendously subsequent to the war. Its establishment 
is perhaps illustrated by the fact that total manufac- 
turing employment in Palestine was only 10,000 in 
1921 and grew to 48,000 in 1939. By 1943 it was 
64,000. There was the establishment of that degree 
of industrialization, that does give to a country mod- 
ern industrial characteristics. 

We analyzed the national income of Palestine. 
As some of you gentlemen may know, Colin Clark 
broke down economic activities into primary, sec- 
ondary, and tertiary, and pointed out that the most 
advanced countries, countries with the higher stand- 
ards of living, have a larger proportion of their 
resources diverted to the secondary and tertiary than 
to the primary. If you compare Palestine to other 
countries it falls almost solidly within the American- 
British category as distinguished from some of the 
less advanced countries. I was thinking of the Jewish 
segment of Palestine. 


AT THE war's end Palestine is not faced with a 
serious reconversion problem. We came to the coun- 
try to see what could be done in terms of economic 
possibilities. The problem of the future of Palestine, 
the problem of production, is one which I should like 
to open by expressing a word of caution. Having 
worked for many, many years in economics in this 
country, both on peacetime problems and mobiliza- 
tion for war, and more recently on reconversion from 
war to peace, I think it is only fair to myself to 
state that when one is dealing with economic factors 
and questions of the nature posed to us there is 
obviously a wide margin for interpretation and 
analysis and judgments in the conclusions that one 
must draw. It is not precise in that you put a few 
figures into a jar and turn it over and out comes 
an answer. 

Our purpose in undertaking this, in trying to ar- 
rive at conclusions—rather, not our purpose but our 
procedure and goal and objective, was to attempt to 
appraise all the possible factors we could get hold 
of and understand, take those factors and carefully 
fit them into as intelligent and coordinated a whole 
as possible. Obviously there were certain assumptions 
involved in our analysis and our survey and very 
briefly I would like to mention some of them. 

First, of course, was the assumption that there 
would be immigrants available. That, just as all 
other economic phenomenon, it is a supply-demand 
situation. From Palestine’s point of view it is the 
supply. It was the assumption that immigrants would 
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be available. I might add that within our report 
you will find a chapter in which we tried to make the 
best estimates we can as to what the probable demand 
will be for immigration into Palestine on the part 
of individuals throughout the rest of the world. 

JUDGE HUTCHESON: That is, the demand of the 
supply? 

Mr. NATHAN: That is right, sir. 

We come to the conclusion in that chapter that, 
as we can see it today with the current situation and 
conditions, perhaps between 600,000 and one mil- 
lion and a half Jews would like to go to Palestine. 
There is a whole section in the report on that. 

Mr. MCDONALD: You mean not merely from 
Europe? 

Mr. NATHAN: This includes not only Europe but 
the whole world, all other countries where there 
might be small numbers. 

Another assumption concerned the availability of 
capital necessary for development, and we did not 
make any assumption that there would bea... a 
large number of highly skilled people coming in 
among those that would be seeking entrance into 
Palestine. That is a little different from the past 
history of the country. The past history. is primarily 
one of people with special skills, special capacities 
and large numbers with capital. But we didn’t make 
the assumption that there would be unusual skill 
characteristics on the part of these people seeking 
entry. 

_ Most important of all, we assumed that the Gov- 

ernment would play a positive role in the develop- 
ment of that country. I would like to deal with that 
more fully later. 

We did assume that the Arab-Jewish trade in 
Palestine would grow. That trade between the Arabs 
and Jews would grow. Gradually, slowly, but that 
it would grow, and that there would be an improve- 
ment in the economic relations between them. 

We made the assumption that there would be 
moderate growth in trade with other Middle East 
countries. That the Jewish goods would not be denied 
a market in other Middle East countries. 

We assumed in our appraisal of the absorptive 
capacity that the standard of living of the Jews in 
Palestine would not decline or be permitted to 
decline. 

We made the further assumption that the standard 
of living of the Arabs would increase gradually, and 
we felt that a 20 percent increase over the next 
decade in Arab standard of living was a reasonable 
assumption. 

Those were some of the general background ideas 
that we carried along with us as we plowed through 
this material. Now, as far as our approach was con- 
cerned, in arriving at a figure we were debating as 
to whether or not we should try to estimate absorp- 
tive capacity in a limitless sense—limitless in time. 
It became obvious to us early in cur consideration of 
the problem that to try to say Palestine has an ab- 
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sorptive capacity of 10 million people ultimately 
was nonsense. One can’t make such an appraisal 
in the abstract without having a sense of proportion 
of the capitals and skills and so forth. We decided 
to confine our analysis to the next decade. Only to 
the next decade. 

We came to the conclusion that within the next 
decade, on the basis of modest assumptions, Palestine 
could absorb at least 600,000. We used the figure 
of 615,000. That is, Palestine could absorb at least 
615,000 Jews in the next decade. That represents 
a 3 percent population increase per year. We con- 
cluded that under more favorable assumptions, noth- 
ing extreme, but under the more favorable assump- 
tions, Palestine in the next decade could absorb 
1,125,000 Jewish immigrants. That is a range be- 
tween 3 percent per year and 5 percent per year. 

Mr. Crum: Will you give the last figure again, 
please? 

Mr. NATHAN: 1,125,000. 

We also concluded that coupled with that Jewish 
immigration there would be approximately a 10 
percent additional immigration. 

That is 10 percent, beyond the Jewish, of non- 
Jewish immigration. That 10 percent represents 
past behavior. Roughly, in the past twenty-five years, 
there have been about 10 percent the number of non- 
Jews immigrating into Palestine as of Jews, and we 
think that is a reasonable assumption for the future. 

So that in our report we have these figures broken 
down as between Jews and non-Jews and between 
what the population will be and will not be. 

I may say that with the larger figure of 5 percent 
of immigrants per year, the total population in ten 
years from now will split almost evenly between 
Jews and Arabs. A slight majority to the Jews. About 
51 percent. 

As to whether or not that 615,000 is easily attain- 
able, whether it is really a minimum, whether it is 
larger, depends on the assumptions I have outlined. 

Whether or not the 1,125,000 is a maximum 
depends on these factors. I feel that if all of the 
factors were carried out on the positive side, Govern- 
ment aid, skills, capital, and so forth, in the most 
extreme degree that any one could conceive, that 
the 1,125,000 might prove to be a very conservative 
estimate. But we feel, in terms of normal relation- 
ships, normal absorption, in a common economic 
sense, that this represents our range of reality. 

We went about estimating this absorptive capacity 
by taking each industry in Palestine and trying to 
carefully appraise what the economic prospects were. 
It was industry by industry. 

For instance, in the chapter which you gentle- 
men have on manufacturing, there the whole cate- 
gory of manufacturing in Palestine was broken down 
into three groups of production. One group was 
production for export, world export. The second 
included production that could be exported within 
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the Middle East. That is, area advantages attached 
to their production in Palestine. 

In all three, an attempt was made to make as 
careful an appraisal of what the gross prospect was 
as we could do. We did the same with citrus. We 
studied the trend of citrus consumption in the world 
before the war. We studied the sources of citrus. The 
United States, Spain, Italy, Palestine. 

We studied markets. We studied the costs of citrus 
in the United States, the costs of citrus in Palestine, 
in an attempt to get some idea as to whether 
Palestine is going to get an increasing proportion of 
the world market, can it compete, are its costs out of 
line with American production, what are the factors 
in the growth possibilities of citrus in Palestine. 

We emerged with the estimate of what we thought 
might be done in the next decade. We did the same 
with citrus concentrates and juices. 

Take potash. There are tremendous resources of 
potash in the Dead Sea. What has happened to 
potash production in recent years? Is fertilizer being 
used increasingly? What are the cost factors? What 
is the competitive—the competition of Palestine’s 
potash with American and German? 

Those are the kind of questions we attempted to 
appraise in deciding what the prospects were for 
potash production. 

In that industry-by-industry appraisal, we did 
arrive at an estimate of what we thought the in- 
crease in manufacturing might be. 

We did that for agriculture. We did it for trade 
and services. 

Then we went into the field of irrigation. I under- 
stand that you are going to have experts much more 
qualified technically than I am to discuss that with 
you. We did study the irrigation proposals in Pales- 
tine, and there are dozens of them. 

Suggestions of how to irrigate, where the water 
will come from, how much water there is, how it 
should be pumped, whether it should be used along 
with power development—we studied all of the 
analyses. We came to the conclusion that in Palestine 
you could increase the irrigated area at least seven 
times in addition to what it is today. Today there 
are about 400,000 dunams irrigated. We think you 
can increase that at least seven-fold. 

We analyzed the market for agricultural products. 
What is the market for vegetables? What is the 
market for dairy products. When you produce goods 
under irrigated conditions, those products cost money. 
They have to be a high value type of product. We 
analyzed the market opportunities. We came to the 
conclusion that while there was ample opportunity 
to increase the irrigation in Palestine by roughly 3 
million dunams, it wouldn’t be necessary in the next 
decade to increase it by more than a million and 
three-quarters, because you could not find more 
markets for your irrigated products. 

We analyzed power costs and fuel costs. We 
analyzed it from the economic point of view. We 
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analyzed the possibilities of hydroelectric develop- 
ment. We analyzed the possibilities of power develop- 
ment. We analyzed the housing situation in Palestine. 
How much backlog is there as a result of restrictions 
of wartime conditions, such as you have had in 
England and we have had here in America? 


We analyzed the needs of industry. How many 
jobs would construction provide? 


I might say that we were concerned about too 
much capital being diverted to construction pur- 
poses, and being stolen away, so to speak, from 
manufacturing and agriculture. 

Well, as a result of those analyses, we came to 
this conclusion: that 3 to 5 percent is the range of 
what we call reasonable minimum and reasonable 
maximum possibility in the next decade. 

We think that, in view of the question raised, that 
this issue of whether or not 100,000 people can be 
absorbed rapidly in Palestine, on that question we 
don’t think there is any doubt. Today there is really 
a shortage of manpower in Palestine. It would require 
capital. It would require raw materials to engage in 
the operations that are necessary. But there is no 
doubt, from the point of view of economic absorp- 
tion that Palestine could take 100,000 almost im- 
mediately without too great economic difficulty. 


IN CONCLUSION, I would like to just raise two or 
three broad problems which, in our judgment are 
extremely important in making this appraisal of 
what Palestine is like economically, what it can do, 
what it can be. 


In our report we raised dozens of issues which, 
I might say frankly, we are very critical of, on the 
way the policies have been adopted and followed. 

Palestine is going, in the next decade—if it is 
going to absorb 1,125,000 people—is going to need 
a lot of capital. Some people thought that Palestine 
is a charity economy. We believe that prior to the 
war Palestine was fairly self-sufficient. Self sufficient 
in the sense that the people could provide their own 
livelihood at their good standard of living, good 
standard of living for the Middle East, not as high 
as ours, but good; they could provide for themselves 
and provide for their capital expansion, expansion of 
their own numbers, but they couldn’t save enough 
to provide for capital expansion for newcomers. 

If one studies the history of any country and 
thinks in terms of rapid development, it is recognized 
that that country must be a capital importer. Pales- 
tine has been, in the last twenty-five years. People 
have come in. They have had to have resources with 
which to work. They have had to have homes, 
schools, factories, farms, all things necessary for the 
maintenance of life. 

But as far as the people were concerned, it was 
largely self-sufficient. 

If these people come in now, they are going to 
have capital, not only with which to get themselves 
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started off economically, but also to get themselves 
into condition, many of them, to work. 

Now, interestingly enough, and this rather startled 
me when I got into the subject, I found in the 
capital imports in Palestine, up to World War II, 
from World War I to World War II, 75 percent 
of all capital imports came with the immigrants. 
Twenty percent came from national contributions. 
I think a lot of people are inclined to think that 
the national contributions of the Jewish National 
Fund and the Hadassah account largely for the 
financing of the immigrants. 

We are doubtful whether the new immigrants, the 
immigrants from here on, are likely to come in with 
anywhere near the capital of the previous immigrant. 

Of course, that large capital inflow was partly as 
a result of the immigration policy, which denied 
immigrants the right to come in without capital. 

First it was 500 pounds. Then it went up to 
5,000. When Hitler started to chase the Jews out 
of Germany, they did leave with resources. Those 
now are without resources. We feel that in the next 
ten years there will be required somewhere between 
475 million pounds, and 675 million pounds from 
outside resources. Capital will be required for the 
immigration of 615,000 to 1,125,000 which means 
1,900 million pounds to 2,900 million pounds. 

Mr. Crum: That is within ten years? 

MR. NATHAN: Yes. Those funds can come from 
a wide variety of sources. I will not go into the de- 
tails of Palestine’s sterling balance, but at the end 
of 1944, she had a sterling balance of 125 million 
pounds—120 million pounds. That was Palestine’s 
sterling balance at the end of 1944. We think today 
it is about 144 million pounds. That is very largely 
savings in wartime. 

A substantial part of that should be available 
for the capital required in postwar. 

We think the Palestinian economy, if it is a 
prosperous one, can provide a lot of savings out of 
its own capital development. We think that foreign 
companies might invest some amounts in industry 
in Palestine, at least if the economic and political 
questions are solved. 

Finally, there is the question of borrowing through 
international funds, and finally there is the question 
of reparations. Those are extremely important be- 
cause the magnitude is sizable. But the availability 
of capital at low interest rates is going to be one 
of the determining things as to whether the poten- 
tial is going to be realized. 

Now, we feel that the development of Palestine 
by the Jews has resulted in a substantial benefit to 
the Arabs. That benefit has manifested itself in 
numerous ways. It results from a number of factors. 
The life expectancy of the Moslems in Palestine has 
increased very substantially. Infant mortality has 
dropped measurably since the entrance of the Jews 
into Palestine. The increase in Arab health seems 
to be correlated with proximity to Jewish settlement. 
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In those categories or branches of the Palestinian 
country where there is a larger proportion of Jews, 
the decline of infant mortality has been greater than 
in those where there is not. 

The living conditions of the Arabs have been im- 
proved considerably by the presence of the Jews in 
Palestine. The Arabs have sold many of their agri- 
cultural products to the Jews. Public services have 
been enhanced by the government’s financial ability 
to pay more, as a result of their revenue from this 
increased economic activity. 

Finally, the Arabs have benefited, not so much 
the masses, from the sale of land to the Jews, at 
prohibitive prices. 

We feel that further immigration would, under 
the favorable circumstances and assumptions pro- 
vided, would enhance rather than harm the Arab 
standard of living. 

Now, one final point. 

This, in our estimation, is the most important of all. 
That is that the primary determining element in the 
future of Palestine, the economic future of Palestine, 
—and that is all we are discussing—is the role of 
government. That is going to be the most important 
single determining element in the absorptive capacity 
of that country. 

Up to date the rule of government in Palestine 
has been at best, neutral. It has not been a positive 
force, in making the most of the economic possibili- 
ties of that country. 

In many cases it has operated under the presump- 
tion against immigration rather than pro. 

The slowness with which land has been settled 
in Palestine is retarding. Further intensive agricul- 
turalization, either by Jews or Arabs must be had. 
The Government has done almost nothing with re- 
spect to irrigation. Most of the irrigation has been 
localized and there has been wasteful crisscrossing of 
wells all over the country. The large flows of water 
in the Jordan and other rivers have not been diverted 
for large-scale irrigation purposes. It cannot be unless 
there is a positive policy of aid. 

The price of fuel in Palestine is really scandalous 
in my estimation. Fuel comes from Iraq. It comes 
by pipeline to Haifa. The price of fuel at Haifa is 
the Gulf of Mexico cost basis. That is, the cost of 
fuel at the Gulf of Mexico. As a result, that has re- 
tarded the electricity development, retarded motoriza- 
tion, and has retarded a lot of economic growth. 
The government policy with regard to foreign trade 
has likewise been indifferent. The mandate provided 
there should be no discrimination. Countries dumped 
their goods on Palestine and Palestine was hope- 
lessly helpless in terms of retaliatory measures. There 
were no reciprocal trade agreements. Other countries 
engaged in bilateral trade activities, which after 
1926 seriously harmed the citrus industry. 

Moving over to monetary and fiscal policy, the 
monetary policy has not been designed to develop 
the country. They have a Palestinian currency board. 
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The Palestinian pound is also backed up 100 percent 
by reserves in Britain. The funds have never been 
‘invested in Palestine. They have been invested in 
other countries and in other securities. 

Also there is no central banking device. No tech- 
nique for expansion of credit. No government par- 
ticipation in agricultural development, and so forth, 
which would help develop the industrial part of the 
country. 

The fiscal policy has been regressive for many 
years. The customs on raw materials were utterly 
wrong. Even now they are very high on semi- 
processed material. a 

Health and education system is wholly inadequate 
for the country today. I believe the estimate is that 
some 30 percent of the Arab children between the 
ages of 7 and 15 go to school at some one time or 
another, compared with 90 percent of the Jewish 
children in Palestine. 

As far as what comes in the future, it is going to 
have to be a very positive, aggressive, imaginative 
program in all these categories I have criticized if 
the country is going to make the most of its resources. 
If the policy is neutral, there is still a possibility. If 
the policy is aggressive, reasonable, constructive, we 
think the maximum which we have indicated can 
be achieved. 

If the policy is really all out, it may go beyond 
what we have suggested. 


TESTIMONY OF REINHOLD NIEBUHR 
(Excerpts) 


Mr. NIEBUHR: Mr. Chairman, I am a member of 
the Executive Committee of the Christian Council on 
Palestine, for which I think you have already had a 
witness. I have only a brief statement to make. 

JUDGE HUTCHESON: You may proceed. 

Mr. NIEBUHR: I belong to a Christian group for 
which, by the way, Mr. Chairman, I think there is an 
English counterpart under the chairmanship of Sir 
Wyndham Deedes. 

I belong to a Christian group in this country who 
believe that the Jews have a right to a homeland. 
They are a nation, scattered among the nations of the 
world. They have no place where they are not ex- 
posed to the perils of minority status, and where they 
can be what they are without anyone’s “by your 
leave.” 

The fact that some Jews and some Christians deny 
the ethnic right of the Jews does not change the fact 
testified to by history, it seems to me, particularly re- 
cently, that they are persecuted, or tend to be, as a 
peculiar people and that their peculiarity consists of 
their diverging from the dominant type. This is their 
primary crime. Ethnically and religiously peculiar— 
doubly divergent from the dominant type. 

The sickness of Europe, its economic bankruptcy 
and political confusion, will continue to expose the 
Jews to great insecurity. Security under the conditions 
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of cultural and ethnic pluralism, is the luxury of a 
strong democratic society. In so far as we cannot guar- 
antee the economic stability of our American demo- 
cratic society, we cannot even guarantee the Jews 
complete security here. Anti-Semitism flourishes par- 
ticularly in periods of economic instability. 

Certainly, the logical place for a homeland for the 
Jews is Palestine, particularly because so great an in- 
vestment of lives and treasure has already been made 
there. There is no way of finding a perfectly just 
solution for the conflict of rights and priorities be- 
tween the Arabs and the Jews in Palestine. There is, 
in fact, no perfectly just solution of any political 
problem. The fact, however, that the Arabs have a 
vast hinterland in the Middle East, and the fact that 
the Jews have nowhere to go, establish the relative 
justice of their claims and of their cause. 

It is not possible to achieve a solution of this prob- 
lem which will appeal to the Arabs as just in the 
present instance. But a solution ought not to be im- 
possible which will ultimately appeal to them as 
just. Inasmuch as a solution would require the eco- 
nomic development of the Middle Eastern world un- 
der the United Nations Organization’s auspices, it is 
regrettable that the original good feeling between 
Arabs and Jews has been dissipated in recent years. It 
cannot be immediately restored. A bi-national Pal- 
estinian state is hardly a solution of the problem, for 
a bi-national state would lead to conflict. Arab sov- 
ereignty over a portion of debated territory must un- 
doubtedly be sacrificed for the sake of establishing 
a world homeland. 

Perhaps ex-President Hoover's idea that there 
should be a large scheme of resettlement in Iraq for 
the Arabs might be a way out. 

I think the policy underlying the appointment of 
this Joint Committee ought to be welcomed and not 
criticized, as it has been in some quarters, because it 
is important that this whole question become a mat- 
ter of common policy between Britain and America 
and the U. N. O. The animus against Britain which 
has developed on this is regrettable, though under- 
standable. This is one of the instances where our 
economic power and Britain’s political power tend to 
produce friction. If America assumes political respon- 
sibilities commensurate with its power and if all eco- 
nomic and political policies are arrived at more mu- 
tually, these frictions will be mitigated. 

Britain, in dealing with this problem alone, is un- 
der embarrassment not only because of rising Arab 
nationalism in the Middle East but because of Mos- 
lem super-nationalism running from the Middle East 
to the Far East and affecting imperial policy in such 
a way that a solution for a Palestinian problem com- 
plicates the solution of a problem in India. 

These embarrassments can be avoided, or perhaps 
transcended, only as such policies are made matters 
of mutual consideration by all nations involved. 

Britain seems anxious to make this question one of 
common concern, and our nation should be equally 
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ready to assume whatever responsibilities are neces- 
Sary to arrive at an over-all solution of the Pales- 
tinian question within and for an evermore over-all 
stabilization of the Middle Eastern problem. 

Thank you. 

JUDGE HUTCHESON: That certainly was brief and 
comprehensive. I would like to ask you a question, if 
I may.... 

You have said that the United States and Great 
Britain ought to work this out together. . . . 

When we really get down to it, isn’t it this: Britain, 
of course, is a trustee, it doesn’t own Palestine. We 
don’t own Palestine. Instead of the United States and 
Britain settling the matter, isn’t it a matter for the 
United Nations? Isn’t it for the United Nations 
rather than for the United States and Great Britain 
to determine the future of that country? 

Mr. NIEBURR: I would agree with that. 

JUDGE HUTCHESON: Yes. 

Mr. NIEBUHR: But in the immediate instance, of 
course, the United Nations Organization is just 
aborning. 

JUDGE HUTCHESON: Whatever we may be able 
to do in the interim, isn’t the long-run policy to be 
made by the United Nations, or are you proposing 
that Great Britain and the United States handle this 
thing and not refer it to the United Nations Organi- 
zation? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: No, I would agree that ultimately 
this ought to be United Nations policy. I don’t think 
that it would be any different from many other in- 
ternational problems. Problems all over the world 
will become more soluble as they become more mu- 
tually understood. 

JuDGE HUTCHESON: Yes. Our two countries, if 
they agree, will try to implement it, then, through 
some sort of trusteeship under the United Nations, 
that is about what you think, is it? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Yes... . 

Dr. AYDELOTTE: Mr. Niebuhr, I take it that the 
solution that you envisage, however arrived at, by 
whatever prospect of negotiations; would involve a 
numerical superiority of the Jews in Palestine? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Yes, sir. 

Dr. AYDELOTTE: Did you hear Mr. Notestein this 
afternoon? : 

Mr. NIEBUHR: No, sir. 

Dr. AYDELOTTE: He made a study of population 
problems in Palestine. The upshot of his conclusions 
is that it is practically impossible to get a Jewish 
majority in Palestine and keep it until you move out 
some of the Arabs. The Arabs increase twice as fast 
as the Jews. 

Mr. NIEBUHR: If that is true, why, then, stop 
your immigration for fear of establishing a Jewish 
majority? 

Dr. AYDELOTTE: There is no reason. You would 
be inclined to take Herbert Hoover’s solution that 
we move some of the Arabs across the Jordan, would 
you? 
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Mr. NIEBUHR: Yes. Not necessarily forcible re- 
moval. I would say that the Arabs ought to have a 
quid pro quo, partly through an economic develop- 
ment of the Arab world — soil conservation. I don’t 
say that is an easy thing and I don’t claim to be an 
expert, but I think there ought to be a solution, 
though it may not appeal to the Arabs as being im- 
mediately just. I don’t know of a way of solving this 
problem without the loss of some sovereignty in some 
part of Palestine. To have a bi-national state with one 
of the parties entering having its own hinterland, 
makes it something less than a bilateral state, and I 
don’t think that would work out without friction. So 
I am assuming that it is possible to give a long-run 
quid pro quo for the Arabs but not a short one. 

Dr. AYDELOTTE: Really by the investment of 
capital in Arab lands outside of Palestine? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Yes... . 

Mr. CROSSMAN: Mr. Chairman, may I ask a 
question? 

JUDGE HUTCHESON: Mr. Crossman. 

Mr. CRossMAN: Mr. Niebuhr, I want to ask you 
a question about the program of your committee. I 
think the third point in your program was greater 
facilities for immigration into the U. S. A. 

Mr. NIEBURR: Yes, sir. 

MR. CROSSMAN: Do you feel it would make the 
task of conciliation, the sort of suggestion which you 
suggest, do you think it would make the task of 
avoiding war, making the conciliation possible in the 
Middle East far easier, if the Western Powers should 
show some willingness to take on part of the refu- 
gee problem? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: I am glad you raised that ques- 
tion. I feel strongly that is the case. I think we are 
in a morally weak position. I think the President’s 
recent statement helps, but up to this point we have 
been in a weak position in the Arab world where 
they could say, “You are trying to push off a prob- 
lem, that you are not willing to consider in your 
world, on us.” 

MR. CROSSMAN: Yes. 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Assume greater responsibility than 
in the past. 

Mr. CROSSMAN: Would you also agree that the 
problem of solving the refugee problem of Europe 
is a distinct problem from the problem of a Jewish 
national home in Palestine? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Yes. It is a different problem, and 
they impinge but they are not the same problem. 

Mr. CROSSMAN: I want to ask you a question 
which perhaps has its foundation in the book, Moral 
Men and Moral Society. That book really impresses 
me because of a certain basic theory in it of the in- 
nate selfishness of an organization as such and the 
danger of the organization becoming oppressive. Do 
you feel that, in your study of Zionism, any of the 
dangers pointed to in that book are apparent in any 
way and manifested in the movement or not? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: That is a good question, Mr. 
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League For Labor Palestine 


A national organization of liberal, progressive- 
minded Jews dedicated to the constructive solu- 
tion of the Jewish problem through the establish- 
ment of Palestine as a co-operative Jewish com- 
monwealth. 


League chapters throughout the United States 
strengthen the foundation of Labor Palestine by 
supporting Histadrut and disseminating propa- 
ganda and information of its splendid achieve- 
ments. 


League Activities 
HISTADRUT ... 


Financial support through National Com- 
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Crossman. I would approach it this way. I regard 
every group, as you say, as selfish. I think there is a 
difference in the degree to which a group sets its 
Own purposes under some general or more universal 
scheme. I disagree with my Christian and Jewish 
friends who take an individualistic, liberalistic atti- 
tude and say Jewish nationalism is egotistic. This 
seems to me to be very unrealistic an approach. That 
is, a group has as much right to live as an individual 
has. Through its survival impulse, perhaps it is mor- 
ally neutral, but it gets to be selfish. The will to 
power develops out of the survival impulse, but I 
don’t think that a group that is established can very 
well say to a culture which lives in a very precarious 
position, that is, a nation without a base, it is very 
difficult to say to them, “It is a selfish thing for you 
to want to be established.” : 

Mr. CROSSMAN: Your view would be to go ahead 
on the establishment of the Jewish home and then 
the mandatory power must see to it that they do not 
exceed their powers and rights over and against the 
other group of the state? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: That is right. I would make one 
criticism, I think, of some of the propaganda and 
the work that the Jews have begun. They have very 
frequently insisted that to give them justice in Pal- 
estine would not infringe upon Arab ‘justice. I can 
see why they say that, because the introduction of a 
democratic technical society has produced benefits, 
and they have rightly emphasized that point. But I 
think they should be realistic and say, “Even if you 
give economic benefits to the Arab world, and you 
subtract political inheritance from it, that that is, at 
least, say, from their perspective, unjust.” 

Mr. CROSSMAN: That is a subject of injustice if 
not the object of injustice. 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Yes, sir. In other words, I would 
proceed upon the assumption that there are no per- 
fectly just solutions for any of these problems where 
there are great conflicts of right. We mustn’t say that 
our solution is absolutely a just solution for the other 
person, but try to make it as near perfect as possible. 

Mr. CROSSMAN: Then, a final question. We have 
heard testimony in which the terms “Jewish state” 
and “Jewish commonwealth” are not used very 
clearly. Do you think that the aim should be a Jew- 
ish state, or do you think the aim should be a Pal- 
estinian state which is also the Jewish national home? 
It is quite apart from the question of how many im- 
migrants you get in. It is a question of the character 
of the institution you set up. 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Well, I don’t know, Mr. Crossman, 
whether I can answer that unambiguously. 

MR. CROSSMAN: I was taking the assumption of 
your paper that there should be unlimited immigra- 
tion. Let us assume that is allowed. But you still 
might not have a Jewish state. 

Mr. NIEBUHR: I would agree. The minority 
should be protected in that state. But that is a differ- 
ent thing from a bi-national state. 
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Mr. CROSSMAN: I was anxious to show there 
were three possibilities: one, a Palestinian state; one, 
a bi-national state; and the third, a Jewish national 
state with an Arab majority. 

Mr. NIEBURR: Yes. I would take the first. 

Mr. CROSSMAN: The Palestinian state with a 
Jewish majority? 

Mr. NIEBURR: Yes. 

JUDGE HUTCHESON: Right in that connection, 
one witness—I think it was the witness who spoke 
on the labor policy— 

MR. CROSSMAN: Greenberg. 

JupGE HUTCHESON: Greenberg. I examined him 
as to why the Jewish state: Is it a matter of pride 
that the Jews want to have a state, just to puff them- 
selves up a little? Why was it essential to call it a 
Jewish state? 

He said, “After we get our majority, I think we 
could drop the name.” 

It seemed to me that he was saying that he must 
insist upon a Jewish state in order to preserve his 
right of unlimited immigration. That is what he 
thought was necessary. But apart from that, I couldn’t 
get his concept. 

I asked him to tell me what would be provided 
in the constitution. He couldn’t do it. 

Now, I want to ask you, do you think Palestine 
should be called a Jewish state? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: I won't say that it should be. I 
think the reason that the phrase—I don’t know all 
the different reasons—but it seems to me that a peo- 
ple that are a nation, that is, a people without a 
state, will naturally use that expression to express 
what they lack. It seems to me what puts the Jews 
in a difficult position is that they are a group with 
some sort of integrity running through the different 
nations, yet there is no place where they are what 
they are, where they can be what they are. It seems 
to me it is a terrible thing to be in the position that 
the Jews are. They have to apologize for their vir- 
tues as much as for their vices. They even have to 
prove the virtues are virtues. 

It seems to me that when you say “Jewish state” 
you are saying you want some place where you don’t 
have to bow to any majority. 

For instance, it seems to me that the real difference 
between a Jew and a Finnish immigrant, for exam- 
ple, is that the Finnish immigrant doesn’t have to 
worry, or didn’t in the past, as to whether there was 
a Finland. 

JuDGE HUTCHESON: How about the Lithuanian? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Even there, the Lithuanian will 
still have a geographical locus where Lithuanians 
are in the majority. 

JuDGE HuTCHESON: I think the difference be- 
tween you and me is this—and I may be just making 
it up in my mind, but I really feel it—that there is 
no difference between an American Jew and myself. 
I have an ancestor that has been here three hundred 
years. He came from Scotland. I don’t think that I 
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am a Scot or an Englishman; I am an American. 
It is the same way with the Jew. 

Mr. NIEBUHR: From the perspective of American 
democracy that is the case. From the standpoint of 
an ethnically pluralistic world, that is the case. But 
not so from the inside. I happen to be an American 
of German ancestry, but I never face this problem 
that the Jew faces. If he goes into assimilation, then, 
if you universalize the assimilation business, then he 
is committing race suicide. 

JupDGE HuTCHEsSON: I always took the position, 
as, for instance, after the last war, that anybody 
who said that a person of German descent wasn’t as 
good an American as a person of British descent, 
had no business in this country. 

Mr. NIEBUHR: It was Justice Brandeis, who was 
a good American, who discovered that not only the 
individual had a right to live but that ethnic groups 
had a right to live. There was such a thing as group 
existence. Here is a group that has a right to live. 
The Jewish group has a right to live but is in a 
precarious position. When they say, “We want to 
live as a nation,” one ought not to relate that to 
anything that the Nazis call nationalism. 

JUDGE HUTCHESON: Isn’t that a Germanic no- 
tion, that to have a freedom of the soul you have 
got to have and love a state? I am not arguing 
about the Jews going to Palestine, but why do you 
have to have a Jewish state? I can’t see why they 
have to have it. 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Could you put it like this? The 
Jews have survived as a people, so presumably they 
will survive even if they don’t have a Jewish state, 
but the price is terribly high. The spiritual and 
physical price is terribly high. The physical price 
is very high because they were almost liquidated. 
The price will continue to be high because the group 
has to maintain itself in a minority position wherever 
it is. 

JuDGE HUTCHESON: You think that if they have 
a state, it would not only help them there but would 
help the Jews all over the world? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Yes. 

JuBcE HUTCHESON: The fact that they have a 
state? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: I don’t know about this point, but 
I rather imagine there are Jews. who want to be 
assimilated, in various nations, who don’t want to 
be Jews, as I don’t want to be a German. A person 
ought to have the right to be shifted, in that sense. 
If the Jews have a homeland, where there is a 
security for the perpetuation of their ethnic group, 
then the individual Jew in the various nations will 
not have the collective survival impulse, will not 
engage his being in the same way as now. 

At the present time a Jew has an intolerable ten- 
sion upon this point that none of the rest of us have, 
because he has to maintain a people scattered among 
the nations even while he relates himself to the 
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culture of other nations. The basis lies in that ten- 
sion that none of the rest of us have. 

JUDGE HUTCHESON: You think that if they get 
a state set up, all that will disappear? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: No, I don’t say that all will disap- 
pear, but I feel it will be mitigated. 

MR. JUSTICE SINGLETON: I don’t see why that 
which you describe as the price to the Jews would be 
any less by reason of the fact that a piece of land, 
not very big, was assigned to them and called the 
Jewish state. 

Mr. NIEBUHR: It is not quite like that. Those 
Jews whose primary concern is to maintain the in- 
tegrity of a people ought to go to Palestine. We 
don’t know how big this thing would become... . 

MR. JUSTICE SINGLETON: ... You couldn’t put a 
very large proportion of the Jews of the world into 
Palestine. 

Mr. NIEBUHR: I am not suggesting that numeri- 
cally you would solve the problem by taking all 
the Jews. Many millions of Jews wouldn’t want to 
go to Palestine. I think, the Jews having a strong 
impulse toward the establishment of a national 
home, we ought to have a strong feeling of sym- 


. pathy for that. The kind of security that the Jews 


assumed they had after the ghettos were opened up, 
in the Middle Ages, proved to be a less stable se- 
curity than any of us had imagined—as in Europe 
under Hitler. Now, that we have defeated Hitler, 
we still have this problem. 

Mr. CROSSMAN: Would you say, then, that you 
think one of the causes of anti-Semitism is a certain 
state of mind in the Jew himself and in the Gentile 
acting on each other. which would be relieved by a 
Jewish home, in the sense that the Jew outside of 
Palestine would feel differently and also that the 
Gentile would feel differently about it? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Yes. 

Mr. CROSSMAN: And the size of the thing is 
irrelevant? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: No, I wouldn’t say that the size is 
irrelevant, but the rest of it I would agree with... . 

Mr. McDona Lp: I should like to ask Mr. Niebuhr 
some questions, because the preacher in our church 
once in a while calls up Mr. Niebuhr as the devil 
that he wants to hammer at. (Laughter) 

What is your estimate of these fears which are 
expressed in complete good faith, I assume, by some 
American Jews, that the establishment of a Jewish 
national homeland would jeopardize the status of 
Jews in America and elsewhere, would involve di- 
vided loyalty, or what have you; what is your judg- 
ment on that? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: I don’t understand it. I don’t see 
why it should. I don’t think the situation would be 
any different than with other groups that have a 
homeland. We expect that an Italian immigrant 
who becomes an American citizen will be a good 
American and that his children will be even more 
so. This doesn’t change the fact that there are 
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Italian-American organizations of all kinds, and 
when we deal with problems of food for Europe, for 
instance, Italian-American organizations are more 
interested in regard to Italy, but we don’t say that 
they are bad citizens, . . . 

Mr. MCDONALD: You don’t think the position 
of the Jews would be jeopardized in the United 
States? 
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Mr. NIEBUHR: No, I don’t think it would be. 

JupGE HuTcHEson: I think everybody in this 
country deplores the German-American, the Polish- 
American, the Swedish-American political blocs. 
Everybody agrees that when we find our people in 
those blocs, we find them voting not as Americans 
should but as people of divided allegiances. As far 
as relief is concerned, of course, we expect people 
to have friends over there. The relief situation is 
different... . 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Mr. Chairman, don’t you think 
there is this? We in America take a provisionally 
tolerant attitude toward all racial groups, because 
we expect ultimately completely to absorb them and 
are in the process of doing so. There is a provisional 
tolerance under the assumption of an ultimately com- 
plete assimilation. Now, the Jew is in a different 
position, but if that were the answer for the Jew, 
if this were universalized, then there would be no 
Jews, because they would disappear. And there is a 
good deal of provisional tolerance toward the Jews 
on this basis, which I don’t think is a very profound 
basis, namely, of course, ethnic groups, Jewish, Italian, 
and so forth—we will be nice to them until they 
become completely American. If we mean by that 
that we don’t want any racial, ethnic distinction, then 
I think that we are really asking the Jews to commit 
racial suicide. 

JuDGE HUTCHESON: Do you think that we are 
asking the German or other peoples to commit racial 
suicide? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Yes, we are, in America. 

JUDGE HUTCHESON: You don’t think that Ger- 
mans and all European nations, including the British, 
should subordinate their feelings for those countries 
for their feelings for America? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Surely, but there will always be 
an England. 

JupGE HUTCHESON: You know that many peo- 
ple look down their noses at Germans in this crisis. 
You know that. And in the last war, as a district 
judge, I had to prevent people from running around 
and interning Germans all over Texas. We wouldn’t 
permit it. I am saying that these things do cause 
trouble, and I have a feeling that maybe in a crisis 
involving Palestine as a Jewish state, a question of 
American Jewry might be involved. 

Dr. AYDELOTTE: Of course, Wales and Scotland 
work against your point, don’t they? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: No, I think the Scotchman in 
England is sometimes in the position of the Jew, 
but the Scotchman in Scotland isn’t. 

Mr. McDONALD: No Englishman will admit that. 

Mr. NIEBUHR: You even get statements that there 
are too many Scottish doctors in England. 

MR. JUSTICE SINGLETON: Too many what? 

Mr. NIEBUHR: Too many Scottish doctors. 

JUDGE HUTCHESON: Well, thank you, Mr. 
Niebuhr. 
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SONG OF THE DNIEPER, by Zalman 
Shneour. Translated by Joseph Left- 
wich. Roy Publishers. 

The preface, or rather, the invoca- 
tion to the type of Russian-Jewish vil- 
lager in the last century—of whom 
Noah-Pandre is the epitome—is some- 
thing of a key to the contemporary 
meaning of this book. It is, in and of 
itself, the story of a lusty Jewish coach- 
man in a small Russian village in the 
1880’s—the story of his growth to 
maturity, im a setting of a communal 
life that is full of the stuff of the folk- 
tale, the legendary exploit and the 
funny story. But for us, today, the 
book has another level of meaning, a 
commemorative level; for it is a rec- 
ord of the daily richness of living in 
a small Jewish village in Czarist Rus- 
sia—a richness that, in its spon- 
taneity, its unconscious directness and 
naivete, is lost to us forever. Here is 
an energy, a realism and sense of self- 
confidence in living that we might not 
believe had ever been possible in the 
Diaspora, were it not that some of our 
parents can remember these things, or 
have heard of them from others,— 
were it not for a few stories like these. 

The book matters then,—not as a 
modern novel matters, but as the frag- 
ment of a folk-chronicle, much of it 
lost to us, might matter, if we be- 
lieved in folk-chronicles today. Song 
of the Dnieper is the story of a period 
in the life of a Jewish community, as 
much as it is a story of the “Samson” 
—the simple, heroic man of brawn, 
childlike, unhesitating in his reactions 
and a defender of the weak. Thus the 
plot, with its indications, episode by 
episode, of a growing development 
and self-understanding on Noah’s part, 
both in his sense of himself as .hus- 
band and as a member of society, is less 
memorable than is the cumulative ef- 
fect of the lively incidents, the naive 
and racy conversations and the atmo- 
sphere of spontaneous communal liv- 
ing that is implicit in every descriptive 
line. We feel that the story-teller is 
presenting to us characters who have 
always been familiar to us—he is only 
reviving our memories of them, twist- 
ing them this way and that to give us 
the full impact of their idiosyncrasies. 
He has only to heighten a syllable, to 
prolong a gesture, in order to make 
us aware again of the sense of tradi- 
tional recognition that puts us into 
the world of the fable or the mediaeval 
lay, tested by the approval of genera- 
tions. 

Even when we look at the characters 
separately, as if they were figures in 
a modern novel, we find that there is 
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a kind of health in them, and at an- 
other level than is possible for char- 
acters in the modern world, for their 
reality is less inside them, as separate 
individuals, than in their relations to 
each other. We know, and do not 
question their belonging to a real 
world, however small, of which they 
are part, and their living together is 
an actual living together, into which 
no doubts enter. They stand somewhat 
away from the peasant class, but close 
enough to them to share the freshness 
and the immediacy of rural life. Yet 
they are closer to urban ways than the 
peasants and, in their awareness of 
themselves they seem to strive, how- 
ever dimly and fumblingly, toward the 


‘outside world and the new things 


growing up in the cities. That is, in- 
deed, the plot, in the larger sense, of 
this story, for Noah, along with some 
of his fellow-villagers, ends by finding 
the village impossible for him. In 
striking back against the pogromists, 
he strikes farther than he knows, away 
from the village, into larger move- 
ments and away from all the old 
things. And this, for Noah, is of even 
greater significance than it would be 
for the more self-conscious, intellectual 
Jew. For Noah, in his simplicity and 
wholeness as a Jew is closer to the 
peasants he sometimes feels kin to; 


-he is, indeed, a kind of bridge be- 


tween the peasants and the Jews. And 
it is precisely because of this kinship, 
this wholeness, that his reactions to 
their brutality are so sound and so 
effective. Thus it is owing to an in- 
stinctive understanding of the peas- 
ants and, perhaps, an affinity with 
them, that he is forced to leave their 
world, to go on into a world in which 
his standards may no longer hold, for 
both his wholeness as a Jew and his 
instincts of honor as a man make it 
impossible for him to remain in a 
life where his roots have been proved 
to be impermanent. So, at the end of 
the book, he leaves his village for— 
America. 

It is Noah’s completeness, his di- 
rectness and innocence of his own 
strength that lend pathos and a lyrical 
sense of the absurdity and incalculable- 
ness of things to his story. Indeed, in 
his unself-conscious courage he is a 
kind of child of nature who might 
have been idealized by the early ro- 
mantics. True, he is sometimes assailed 
with doubts of his own personal worth- 
iness, but this never affects the un- 
questioning quality of his Jewishness 
and his adherence to its loyalties. 
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SHAINBERG FOUNDATION 


Here at last is the first series 
of Hebrew Stories for children 
profusely illustrated in colors 
by Reuben Leaf, Each story has 
an English vocabulary which 
makes it easy even for a begin- 
ner in Hebrew to understand. 

These stories have been well 
received by Hebrew educators 
throughout the United States 
as a welcome contribution to 
the study of the Hebrew lan- 
guage. Favorable reviews were 
made in the “Hadoar", “Na- 
tional Hebrew Weekly”, "'In 
Jewish Bookland," published by 
the Jewish Book Council of 
America, the "Jewish Outlook", 
published by the Mizrachi Or- 
ganization, and others. 

Edited by Dr. Irving Agus, 
well known educator who un- 
derstands the psychology of the 
American Jewish youth, in col- 
laboration with the Hebraist 
and writer, Daniel Persky. 

Bound in five volumes and 
handsomely boxed. Price $4.00 
postpaid. 

HEBREW PUBLISHING CO. 
77 Delancey Street 
New York City 
















Shop with 
Confidence 


Everything 
you need for the 
home, and wear- 
ing apparel for 
the entire family 

in this modern 


depsatinenn ete. 
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"IT SPRINGS FROM 
THE SOUL OF 
JEWISH PALESTINE" 


—MaARIE SYRKIN, 
Menorah Journal 


A Jewish war book of Pales- 

tinian youth who fought 

against fascism with the Jew- 
ish Brigade. 


LETTERS FROM THE 
DESERT 


by Moshe Mosenson 


“One of the most moving books 
I have read for some time—an 
oasis in the desert of contempo- 
rary war books.” 


MAX LERNER of PM 


“It is a fascinating book.” 
RABBI ABBA HILLEL SILVER 


“It is a book that will grow in 
stature with the years and remain 
a possession of the Jewish peo- 
ple.” 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN, 
The New Palestine 


GET YOUR COPY NOW, $2.00 


Mail orders filled promptly 


Sharon Books, Inc. 
45 E. 17th St., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find my check 
for $ for. 

copies of LETTERS FROM THE 
DESERT at $2.00 each. 





























For us, for this generation, the un- 
questioning courage and invulnerable 
simplicity of Noah’s heart have a more 
poignant and more telling message than 
their creator could have foreseen in 
creating them. At our feet lie the 
ruins, not only of Noah’s world—for 
that was destroyed long ago, but of the 
last vestiges of its memories. There is 
scarcely a stone left, scarcely a sign- 
post, a landmark, a commemorative pil- 
lar in a cemetery, to remind us of the 
health that we once were allowed to 
have: the health of the Pale, of the 
beginning of the first defense corps 
created to fight the pogroms. “Where 
are you,” asks the author, “you Jews 
like oaks, with your broad-capped 
jack-boots and squashed burnt noses 
like those of lions? You coachmen, 
butchers, water-carriers, plasterers, 
hewers of wood .-. .” Where are they, 
indeed? Few of them are left and for 
fewer still does Europe or the rest of 
the world seem to have room. 


HILDA AUERBACH 


On Group Relationships 


CIVILIZATION AND GROUP RELA- 
TIONSHIPS, 4 Publication of the In- 
stitute of Religious Studies, by R. 
M. Maclver (ed.). New York, 
Harper and Brothers, 1945. $2.00. 


This is the third volume of addresses 
on group relations published by the 
Institute for Religious Studies, under 
the over-all leadership of Rabbi Louis 
Finkelstein and the able editorship of 
Prof. R. M. Maclver of Columbia Uni- 
versity. I have not read the second 
volume on Religion and the World 
Order, but I expected much because 
the first volume, on Group Relations 
and Group Antagonisms, was excel- 
lent. Somehow, however, this volume 
falls short of the expectation. The rea- 
son lies probably in a certain vague- 
ness with regard to the topic. The first 
volume had dealt with a clearly cir- 
cumscribed topic, namely the relations 
between ethnic and religious groups, 
both in this country and abroad. The 
only objection was that, perhaps, one 
volume could have been devoted to 
each of the two constituent parts, so 
as to make the review more inclusive. 
The third volume which we have now, 
deals with a topic which is so wide 
that one is inclined to say it is no 
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topic at all. At any rate, the net is so 
large that the subject-matter drops 
through it. One would have liked, for 
instance, to see the focus centered 
around a discussion of the antagonisms 
between social classes and interest 
groups, or a similar specific theme. 

As it is, the volume contains, with- 
out showing much cohesiveness, a 
number of highly stimulating contri- 
butions. This applies especially to 








To support the Renaissance of Hebrew 
Culture and to give strength to the 
Pioneer Movement for Palestine, to- 
wards building a Democratic Jewish 
Commonwealth. 


MANHATTAN, BRONX AND 
BROOKLYN ZIONIST CLUBS 


Present 


A Hebrew Opera— 
In Concert Form 


“HECHALUTZ”" 


The Pioneers of Palestine 
BOOK AND MUSIC BY 
JACOB WEINBERG 


Doris Doree, Sidor Belarsky, 
Nathaniel Spencer, Corps de 
Ballet and a Cast of 150. 
Newark "Y" Orchestra and 
Hazomir Choral Society, di- 
rected by Mark Silver. 


CARNEGIE HALL 
FEBRUARY 16, 1946 


Tickets on Sale at: 
CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C., and 
MANHATTAN ZIONIST CLUB 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Room 1416 
Admission: $5.00, 4.00,~3.00, 2.50, 
2.00, 1.50, 1.00, plus tax 








ORDER YOUR 
COPY OF THE 
JEWISH FRONTIER 
ANTHOLOGY 

















Paramount Presents 


Veronica Sonny Joan 
LAKE ° TUFTS - CAULFIELD 


“MISS SUSIE 
SLAGLE’S” 
with LILLIAN GISH 


4 
< 


in Person 


DANNY KAYE 
GEORGIA GIBBS 
TIP, TAP, & TOE 


BOB ROCHESTER 
and His Orchestra 
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Prof. Maclver’s own two essays on 
“The Need for a Change of Attitude” 
and “The Ordering of a Multigroup 
Society” which introduce and conclude 
the rest of the content. Also, the essays 
of Karl N. Llewellyn, Eduard C. 
Lindeman, Robert S. Lynd, and Don- 
ald R. Young are thoughtful and il- 
luminate the field considerably. Rob- 
ert S. Lynd’s approach to the discus- 
sion of “Groups and Social Status” is 
refreshingly aggressive. Other contri- 
butions, such as, for instance, the ones 
on “Group Discrimination and Cul- 
ture Clash” and on “Group Discrimi- 
nation in Industry” (by Joseph C. 
Roucek and Mark Starr) are useful 
reminders and repeaters, but they fail 
to establish a pattern. Bishop H. St. 
George Tucker and Father John La- 
Farge, S.J. deal with “Religion and 
Minority Groups” and with “Religion 
and Group Tensions.” Since the Insti- 
tute for Religious Studies was estab- 
lished at the Jewish Theological Sem- 
inary of America, the question occurs 
why no Jewish spokesman entered the 
fray. Our rabbis should have some- 
thing to say about the concept of 
“hatred without reason” and about 
good will among men. 


* * * 


DEMOCRACY’S CHILDREN. A Practical 
Approach to Intercultural Educa- 
tion, by Ethel M. Duncan. New 
York-Philadelphia, Hinds, Hayden 
& Eldredge, Inc., 1945. $2.00. 


The topic of Intercultural Education 
is very much in the air and merits our 
full attention. The present volume 
contains practical classroom projects 
which use, with great charm and skill, 
topics from the heritage of many 
cultures and peoples. Certainly, the 
children will come to appreciate each 
other’s backgrounds more sympatheti- 
cally after having been exposed to 
material like this. Chinese and Mexi- 
can, Negro and Jew will enter from 
folklore into consciousness and ap- 
pear as human beings. The question 
is whether they do not appear alto- 
gether too much as merely American 
human beings. That is to say, we 
should ask ourselves whether we have 
really promoted the understanding of 
reality (and not merely the spread 
of a superficial sort of good will) when 
we paint everything and everybody 
with the same brush. But, perhaps, 
this deeper task of culture apprecia- 
tion studies comes only at a higher 
age. Certainly, Rachel Davis Du Bois’ 
introduction is a little gem of social 
psychology. It is one of those rare 
pieces of writing which one should 
re-read several times, to be sure that 
one has become aware of all the im- 
plications. 

WIC. 
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Chele Orchard, 
Ringwood, Hants. 
10th December, 1945. 
The Editor, 
THE JEWISH FRONTIER. 


Dear Sir, 

In your leading article of the No- 
vember number you criticize King 
Ibn Saud’s knowledge of history and 
basic facts. This being the case you 
may as well have your own statements 
correct. King Saud did not receive 
a gratuity for remaining neutral as 
King of the Hedjaz during the war 
of 1914-18. At that time he was a 
chieftain in Nejd on the eastern side 
of Arabia, and did not conquer the 
Hedjaz until 1924. King Hussein was 
monarch of the Hedjaz from 1916— 
until 1924, and as a Hashimite he was 
Ibn Saud’s enemy. 

You state also that the Arab coun- 
tries were liberated from the Turks 
by the sacrifice of hundreds of thou- 
sands of British, French and American 
lives. The British certainly lost thou- 
sands of men in those eastern cam- 
paigns; there was a very small token 
force of French, but to the best of 
my belief they were never in any big 
engagement and I doubt if they lost 
10 men; there was no American con- 
tingent serving in these campaigns. 


UUUUEL SAS 


You state also that one-quarter of 
Montgomery’s 8th Army were Jews. 
This is a wild and absurd exaggera- 
tion, based presumably on “The For- 
gotten Ally” by Van Paassen, but Van 
Paasen put it at one-third! There was 
a small Palestine-Jewish contingent 
serving with the 8th Army, and the 
usual percentage of Jews in the vari- 
ous British units, which is seldom 
more than 2 per cent—if that. Let 
the fullest credit be given the Jews 
for the part they played in this war, 
but the case for them is spoiled and 
made ridiculous by exaggerations of 
this nature. If one said that one- 
twentieth part of the 8th Army were 
Jews it would be a generous estimate. 


Yours faithfully, 


C. S. JARVIS, 
Major. 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Major Jarvis has misread 
our editorial on two points: We did not 
say that Ibn Saud was King of Hedjaz in 
1916-1924, when he received British gratu- 
ities, and remained neutral; we did not 
claim that hundreds of thousands, of what- 
ever nationality, died in the Palestine cam- 
paign—we referred of course to the war as 
a whole. As to the ratio of Jews in the 
Desert Army, it varied, of course, with the 
size of the Army—which was probably at 
its greatest when Montgomery commanded. 











A modern Hotel with all conveni- 
ences; room with private baths; 
friendly atmosphere; strictly kosher; 
dancing nightly in the ballroom; 
completely renovated and redecora- 
ted; summer resort Lakeside Inn, 
Ferndale, N. Y. 






EIGHTH ST. AT CLIFTON and MADISON AVE., LAKEWOOD, N. J. 

















| Ben Sadowsky’s 



















; $23 Madison Ave. at 4th St. 
LAKEWOOD, N. J. 


ON MADISON AVENUE 

' _ Situated near the lake; large sunny rooms with private 
; and connecting baths and showers; beautifully deco- 
rated; large lobby and sun porches; all conveniences. 
Dietary laws. 
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Strictly Kosher 
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HEINZ KOSHER CONDENSED* 
VEGETARIAN VEGETABLE 
SOUP! 





Otherwise Known As The “Pareve Meiche!”,. 
Here Is The “Vorspeis Extraordinary” For 
Either A “Milchig” Or A “Fleischig” Meal! 


~~ 


FOUR HEINZ 
This beaming Heinz chef knows the housewife’s secret. KOSHER SOUPS 
There is no substitute for time in making soups. Home- WITH THE 
made flavor requires home-like. care—plus top-grade © SEAL! 
ingredients, of course. The fecipe for Heinz Kosher Vege- sage: saeemges Ae. min 
tarian Vegetable Soup calls for a wide assortment of garden- onal of the UNION OF ORTH. 
fresh vegetables, picked at the peak of their goodness. And ODOX JEWISH CONGREGA- 


TIONS OF AMERICA. The same 


like all Heinz Soups, this one, too, is cooked the slow way, ache — is on three 


the careful way, in small batches at a time. Try it! It’s HEINZ CONDENSED CREAM OF 


so 
vegetable soup such as grandma used to make and grandpa HEINZ CONDENSED CREAM OF 


» ms MUSHROOM SOUP 
used to call “a mechaya! HEINZ CONDENSED CREAM OF 
GREEN PEA SOUP 


*One tin of soup plus one tin of water equals 
four bowlfuls of delicious, pareve soup, 


HEINZ xosner CONDENSED soups 




















